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WISCONSIN SONG 

py Josephine Dulton Hurn of Oshkosh 

(Tune—“Battle Hymn of the Re- 

public”) 

Whe men and women make ithe 
laws, truth shall prevail at 
last; 

And high ideals and justice rule 
throughout the world  broad- 
east. 

Through struggle and through con- 
flict shall men and women rise; 

Truth shall prevail at last. 

CHORUS: 

Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, Glory, Glory, 
Hallelujah! 

Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, Our cause 


is marching on! 


Oh. women of Wisconsin, let youl 
banners be unfurled. 

Hear the call of fair Wisconsin, hear 
the call of all the World, 

God has made us willing mothers of 
a splendid mighty race, 

Shall we not keep this trust? 


CHORUS: 
Let courage be your motto, and let 
wisdom be your shield, 
Until the wall of ages then unto your 
touch shall yield. 


Can't you hear the little children 
obbing out their grief and pain 

W men ery out, “More gain?” 

CHORUS: 

And the weary working mothers, who 
have only time for toil, 

Ask their favored, leisure sisters 
every evil law to foil. 

Awaken sisters, waken from your 


dreamy lotus sleep, 
Together shall we reap. 


CHORUS: 


God has made us master builders of 
the Children’s lives today. 

Oh! the future generations that will 
proudly rise and say: 

“United did our parents stand for 
qual Suffrage in our land.” 

For progress now we stand. 


CHORUS: 


THE SUFFRAGE BILL 


Legislative Work in Wisconsin 





lle Woman Suffrage Bill this year 


Was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator D. G. James of Richland 
Center There were eight or ten 
women who spent more or less time 
during the winter working for the bill. 
What was unusual about this work 
Was the fact that few if any of these 
Women were identified by the legis- 


lators as “suffragists.” 
Miss Rosa M. Perdue was working 
behalf of factory women; Miss 
Harper was interested in educational 
matters; Mrs. Gudden was associated 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Were several others; Mrs. Hipke of 
Milwaukee had the mother’s and pro- 
Spective mother’s welfare in mind 
when she came to Madison; Mrs. Geo. 
Peckham of Milwaukee and Miss 
James of Richland Center had gone to 
Madison with the purpose of convine- 
Ing the representatives that the women 


in 


With 


as 
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WISCONSIN’S 


WHY THE GOVERNOR OF 
WISCONSIN SIGNED THE 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
BILL 


Governor McGovern, although not 
convinced of the immediate expediency 
of granting the suffrage to women, 
nevertheless, realizes the grave im- 
portance of the question and the es- 
sential wisdom of referring it to the 
people as a whole. He made the fol- 
lowing statement especially for this 
publication: 

“The attitude of the ordinary man 
concerning woman suffrage is 
prompted more by prejudice than by 
well reasoned conviction. The preju- 
dice may not be strong, but it is about 
all he has to guide him. 
natural, 


This is very 
In the first place female suf- 
frage has not been extensively tried, 
ind in the comparatively few places 
where women vote the results appar- 
ently are not yet so decisive one way 
y the other as to conclude debate. 
In the second place it is a very com- 
plex question—social or sociological in 

than Not 
merely because it interests the state, 


nature, rather political, 
will 
and 


therefore, but because it 


foundiy 


pro- 
affect an earlier still 
more elementary institution of society, 
the family, is it anything but a simple 
matter to deal with. It is, therefore, 
precisely the sort of problem the com- 
mon sense of all should solve, rather 
han the select few, however wise and 
able, the legislature. 
Constitution of Wisconsin 
moreover, every proposed extension of 
the right of suffrage, before going into 
effect, must be submitted to the people 


who compose 


Under the 


For a double rea- 

Woman Suffrage 

Bill was referred to the electorate.” 
Francis Ik. McGovern. 


or their approval. 


son, therefore, the 


NEW COURAGE 


The Wisconsin Political Equality 
League Adopts Modern Methods 


Wisconsin suffragists naturally think 
women, However 
is doubtful if two 
could have been 
found who willing to drive 
through the streets of a city in an 
automobile decorated with “Votes for 
have literally 
experienced 


hemselves brave 
two months ago, it 
women in the state 


were 


women” banners; t¢ 
hunted about, with an 
chauffeur to find a suitable corner for 
addressing a crowd of voters on the 
subject of our proposed amendment 
granting the ballot to women. 

Our enthusiastic young president is 
Miss Ada L. James, daughter of the 








Mabel M. Judd 
State Organizer, P. E. L. 





senator who was the author of our 
bill, and who did so much to secure 
its passage. While Miss James was 
eagerly arranging for an extended 
sur through Southern Wisconsin 
efficient woman 


that no 


auto te 
in August, another 
had it “borne in upon her 
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WISCONSIN’S CHANCE 
Legislators and Voters Progressive 
Want Their State to Lead 
Wisconsin that a 
great their enfranchise- 
ment was taken when the Legislature 
passed the Suffrage bill. The whole 
question at once acquired a new 
aspect and moved from the realm of 


women 
toward 


realize 
step 





A PROGRESSIVE STATE 





Brief History of Woman Suffrage in 
Wisconsin, Showing the Tendency 
to Protect Women’s Rights 


Wisconsin was admitted to the 
Union May 29, 1848. Her beautiful 
wooded hills, her bubbling springs, 


creeks attracted a 
who brought with 


and murmuring 
class of people 











Francis E. McGovern, 





Governor of Wisconsin 











into that of practical 
politics. The attitude of the men of 
the state has suddenly become earnest 
and respectful, and women, however 
reluctant they may have been to talk 
about the subject, or even to think of 
it, feel that they can no longer afford 
to be without an opinion, one way or 
This necessity has already 
aroused them to an intellectual ac- 
tivity which promises well for the 
future. The great campaign of politi- 
cal education which is to be carried 
into all parts of the state should find 
every to help with 
money, influence or active work. 


sentiment 


the other. 


woman ready 

The influence of a victory in Wis- 
consin in 1912 will be felt throughout 
the world, and in our own country it 
will mark a great advance. Up to 
this time the states that have adopted 
equal suffrage have been so far from 
the Atlantic that easterners have been 
unable to helfeve that the conditions 
of life In such remote regions did not 
differ essentially from those of New 
York and Massachusetts, but this state 
eomes into another category, and 
when the principle ts established In 
Wisconsin he will he dull indeed who 
cannot read the writing on the wall. 

How did it hanpen that the Wis- 
eonsin legislature nassed this bill? 
The women of the state worked faith- 
fullv, it 1s true, but what thev did was 
little eompared to the labor of suf- 
fracists In other states, and thev them- 
selves are the first to acknowledge 
that their snecess was ‘ne anite as 
much to the intelligence and hich 
character of the members of the Leg- 
islature as to their own efforts. These 





them an idealistic spirit, which devel- 
oped as time went on into an idealis- 
tic patriotism; this spirit often mani- 
fested itself by assuming an antago- 
nistic attitude toward certain phases 
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Pen the Governor used in signing the 
bill and the record of the vote taken 
in the Assembly, April 26, 1911 


— A ew | 


men are fair representatives of the 
voters of the state, whose eyes are 
fixed on the future,—who know that 
time does not turn backward,—who 
see that woman suffrage is surely 
coming, and who believe that their 
state is destined to lead, not to lag 
behind, in the march of progress. 
EB. G. P. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN 


‘| trial, 





WHY PROMINENT  wIS- 
CONSIN MEN WANT 
WOMEN TO VOTE 


“It is only the high-minded to whom 
equality is really agreeable.” 





To the everlasting glory of Wiscon- 
sin be it known that the women of 
that State are not fighting for political 
rights unaided. Progressive thinking 
men in all walks of life are strongly 
supporting their efforts. We print 
below a few authorized statements to 
illustrate what intelligent, 
hearted endorsement the cause of 
woman suffrage has had from some 
of the best men in the State. 
Senator Robert M. La Follette:— 

“Mr. President: I hope the time’ will 
come when this great body of intelli- 
gent people, 
longer have to 
what is theirs by 
which boasts 
for all.” 

[These are the words with which 
Senator La Follette handed up the 
woman suffrage petition in the Spring 
of 1910. Senator Stephenson also is 
an avowed suffragist, and has con- 
tributed generously to the campaign 
There was not time to secure a state- 
ment from him for this publication.] 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Watrous: 

“There are several reasons, which | 
deem good ones, for hoping that 
women will be given the right of sut 
frage. 

First: believe that my 
mother would have voted fully as in- 
telligently as her sons have done, and 
that my wife and four daughters would 
have exercised the right with as much 
and as wisely, if not 
than the men of the family. 

Second: For thirty or forty years I 
have 


whole- 


these women, will no 


petition Congress for 
land 
opportunities 


right, in a 
of equal 


Because I 


care more s0, 


said, that when a 


real 


repeatedly, 


large number of the women of 


the state expressed a desire for the 


right to vote, I should favor extend- 
ing that right. When the legislature 


of Wisconsin, by a large majority, 
voted in favor of submitting the ques 
tion to the afforded good 
number of the 
of suffrage 
millions of 
bread who win not 
only for themselves, but many who 
win for the whole family, among the 
women. To this vast number many 
with a 
prospect of a steady increase in the 
number of those who have entered 
the new and old fields. These millions 
of independent, womanly bread win- 
ners should have a voice in public 
affairs, not only In their own interest, 
but for the general welfare of the 
public, the same as the men in like 
classes of endeavor, the same as the 
men bread winners in all of the walks 
of life.” 

Dr. George W. Peckham of Milwaukee: 

“T believe In suffrage for women for 
the same reasons that I belleve in 
suffrage for men.” 

Neal Brown of Wausau:— 

“T have been and am in favor of 
woman suffrage as an act of justice 
to woman. I must confess I could not 
strongly urge any other reason. Prob- 
ably this Is reason enough. I would 
not expect tremendous soctal advance- 
ment to follow the !nanguration of 
woman suffrage; at the same time I 
would look forward to considerable 
help and co-operation from these new 
voters in furthering the cause of good 
government. I doubt whether woman 
suffrave would cause any new evils 
and feel confident {ft would correct 
some existing evils. YI am not over- 
opti:nistic on this snbfect. Certainlv 
there are many evils existing under 
our present political system and rezime 
that we have no cause to he prond of. 
Men must admit that they have been 
far from successful In promoting good 
government, and they ought to wel- 
come woman suffrage and give ft a 
It will of course fall to achleve 
all the results of its advocates, but ft 
cannot possibly {In my judgment do 


people, it 
that a large 
desire the 
Today 
winners, 


evidence 
women right 


Third: there are 


those 


are being added every year, 
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“THE WOMAN WITH THE 
MOTHER’S TONGUE” 





“She is not old, she is not young,” 
The woman with the mother’s tongue, 
The rosy cheek, the love-lit eye, 

And words which make all sorrow fly, 

Pain-chiseled face and eager hand, 
To help the humblest in the land, 
Who loves the just, extols the brave, 
And buries evil in its grave. 
Courageous from her natal hour, 

She prays for one thing—Virtue’s 
power. 

When she gives word to you today, 
No morrow’s force can change her 

way. 
Though unseen battles test her soul, 

Divine-born grace gives her control. 


Her hands will touch the secret 
springs 

To move to valiant thoughts and 
things, 


Her praises have the Angels sung, 
The woman with the mother’s tongue. 
New York Times. 








THE LIGHT* 





By Jane Waters 





(Continued) 





Boston, December 5. 


Dearest Alice: 

Your last letter was so good to get! 
You are an anti after my own heart. 
You say you feel just as I do, up to 
the point where women vote. You 
think voting a privilege, but not a 
right, and think, until such time as it 
can be proved that woman's voting 
will be for the advantage of all, the 
existing government has a right to 
withhold it. In other words, you are 
taking a stand of expediency, and I 
am taking one of moral right. 

Your first objection I am going to 
answer by quoting the Earl of Lytton. 
During a speech he made in London, 
he said: 

“It is not unnatural that people 
should say, ‘Is a vote, after all, so 
very important? What can you do 
with a vote? Many men have it and 
they don’t use it. Many men would 
voluntarily surrender it; and if you 
give it to women there will be a great 
many women who will never use it.’ 

“Well, now, that may be very true; 
but we cannot think of the question 
from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual. If you consider the matter 
collectively and not individually, then 
its importance is a very different one. 
The vote is a symbol; it stands for a 
great deal more than people are apt 
to think. It is the hall-mark of citi- 
zenship, in every country which is 
governed by a representative institu- 
tion. And therefore, whether it is 
used or not, possession of the vote 
sets up those rights of citizenship 
which cannot be obtained or possessed 
in any other manner. That is why 
it is a matter of capital importance; 
and, if you want to test it, go to any 
single class of voters in this country 
and try to take away from that class 
their vote. You will see then that, 
whatever the individual may think, 
there is not a class in the country 
possessing the vote that does not at- 
tach considerable importance to it 
and will fight for it.” 

That to me is the last word on what 
a vote means, and why women have 
a right to it just as truly as our fore- 
fathers had a right to liberty. 

Now I am going to try and show 
you why the government has no right 
to refuse to give the vote to women. 
I realize that sounds a big thing to 
undertake, but I have an authority 
that no American citizen dares, no 
matter what he thinks, say is wrong. 
When I was reading the anti litera- 
ture you sent me ages ago—or was 
it less than two months—I often came 
across such a cutting phrase as this: 
“Suffragists speak as if to vote was 
a right, as life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness is. It is not so,” 
etc. Being a bit rusty on my Declara- 
tion of Independence, I got out my 
Young Folks’ History of the United 
States, and found the document con- 
tained other principles in the same 
paragraph that struck me as bearing 
most decidedly on the subject. 

It reads this way: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive to 
these ends, it is the right of the peo- 
ple to alter or abolish it, to institute 
a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them 
seems most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” 


* Copyright, 1911, 


by the Woman's Jour- 
nal, Boston. 





It seems to me that “deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed” is what might be called 
final. I will quote Lord Lytton again: 

“At present women are asked to 
obey the laws, pay the taxes and sub- 
mit to administrative acts, but their 
consent is not asked. You tax their 
property, you regulate their hours of 
labor, you pass every day in Parlia- 
ment laws which vitally affect their in- 
terests in their own homes and in 
their every-day life; and, so long as 
women would consent that you should 
do so, there was nothing to be said. 
But when the consent is withdrawn, 
when all these things are done for 
women, but without the consent of 
women, then I say you are at least 
straining the theory of our constitu- 
tion, and you are doing a great deal 
to diminish the force and value and 
sanction both of administrative acts 
and of legislation in Parliament.” 

Do you still think, my dear little 
pal, that your vote is only a privilege 
which our men need or need not grant 
us? 1 am old-fashioned enough to 
take my Declaration of Independence 
as gospel truth. A million of our men 
died to prove that “all men are created 
free and equal,” so what of it if a few 
of our women get noisy and unladylike 
to prove that “deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned” means just what it says? God 
bless every one of them, the fools and 
all! 

I’m not sure that, if we were given 
the ballot tomorrow either your fears 
or my hopes of a revolution would be 
realized. But oh, the splendid feeling 
of many women to know they are 
citizens in very truth, and that they 
could go on and on in their work of 
reform and not feel as the “darling 
daughter” must when she got the 
answer to “Mother, may I go out to 
swim?” 

John is coming East just as fast as 
he can. I can hardly wait. Just 
think, he will be here before Christ- 
mas. I am expecting lots of fun get- 
ting all of his antiquated ideas of 
“woman’s sphere” out of his head. I 
can’t decide what to get for him for 
Christmas. I wish I knew how to 
make things, like some girls. It 
would please him so! I am going to 
try and learn to knit a necktie, and 
stick a good pin in it. I just saw the 
one I want down town yesterday. As 
soon as your conversion is complete, 
wire me, collect. 

I have less than three weeks to wait 
now. I think we will tell everyone 
we are engaged on New Years. 

Devotedly, 
Elizabeth. 


Boston, Decemer 18. 
Dearest Alice: 

I am still patiently waiting for your 
telegram collect! Anyhow I have 
finished the process of thinking it all 
out, and am just feeling perfectly hap- 
py, and can’t begin to tell you how 
full my life seems, and how your funny 
little question, “how do you stand on 
suffrage?” has made me over. I love 
to think you put me on the right track, 
even though you never meant it. 

I am getting wires from John as he 
is crossing the Continent, and in four 
days he will be here. When he gets 
here I won't have any time to think 
of anyone else, so am busy putting my 
Christmas in order now. Today I sent 
you a Christmas present, which you 
mustn’t look at until Christmas morn- 
ing, which I want you to wear around 
your neck always, so you will never 
forget how much you have meant to 
me all these thirty years. Even when 
I used to slap you and pull your hair, 
I loved you, I’m sure. I want every- 
one to be happy this Christmas. As 
Christmas grows near, I always throw 
aside all ideas of organized charity, 
and do all things they tell you not to; 
the rest of the year I mind beauti- 
fully. 

I give money to men and women on 
the streets. Most likely it goes for 
drink, or to swell an already large 
bank account. I take stray little girls 
whom I see looking in toy shop win- 
dows in the stores and let them 
“choose.” Maybe it hurts them, but it 
humanizes me. It’s good once a year 
to feel ashamed to have more than 
you need when so many, many people 
have nothing—I mean really feel 
ashamed, not just say you do. I will 
drop you a line when John gets here, 
to let you know if he is just as nice 
as he was when he went away. 

Yours ever, 
Elizabeth. 


Senator La Follette declares his be- 
lief in woman suffrage on all occa- 
sions. He has just expressed himself 
to this effect again in an interview in 
one of the magazines. 


NEW COURAGE 





(Continued from Page 233) 





better place in the state could be found 


than Milwaukee for beginning this 
very sort of work. And it was Miss 
Mary Swain Wagner who had the 


strength to push us up to the notch 
of undertaking so Herculean a task. 

Those of us who have spoken from 
an auto two or three times each week 
through the month of July are free 
to confess that had we lacked the 
living example of women, as sensitive 
as ourselves, those who have used 
this method of campaigning, we could 
not have done so. Miss James, our 
president, upon whom we depend for 
much, assures us that martyrs are 
needed in the cause as much now as 
they were fifty years ago. 

Splendid Wisconsin women, who are 
doing good suffrage work, disapprove 
of automobile or other kinds of out- 
of-door speaking; they tell us it is 








WHY PROMINENT WIS- 
CONSIN MEN WANT 
WOMEN TO VOTE 


(Continued from Page 233) 


harm, and may do a world of good. 
For one, I am willing to have it tried. 
As a means of bringing about good 
government it appeals to me much 
stronger than the thousand and one 
legislative cure-alls that are constant- 
ly being proposed or put in force. 
Many of these are purely inconsequen- 
tial. doing no great harm, but doing 
no good; others are positively harm- 
ful. None of them are new, and have 
been tried over and again in 
some form since the dawn of history, 
but every now and then some pseudo 
reformer discovers a bunch of them 
and makes his discovery the basis of 
an infinite amount of political char- 
latanry. I think it is enough to say 
that to confer the elective franchise 
on woman is a matter of simple justice 
to her and we need not necessarily go 


over 


























“unwomanly,” and that that always 
hurts the cause. It is always thus; 
what is heterodox today is orthodox 
tomorrow. 

Our National President, Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw, has more than 
addressed audiences at Trafalgar 
Square, London, standing by the 
British lions; but as these are of 
marble, they are less formidable than 
live anti-suffragists, yet Miss Shaw is 
equal to both, and no harm results. 

We have met with uniform courtesy 
each time we have talked to the voters 
in Milwaukee. A policeman occasion- 
ally asks to see our permit, which we 
always have at hand. Mrs. Henrietta 
C. Lyman and Miss Mabel Judd have 
had the speech making to do most of 
the time, being accompanied by sev- 
eral sympathetic women guests. Lit- 
erature is distributed, which the 
people are eager to receive. 

Women who can talk in a hall will 
be surprised to find it much less diffi- 
cult than they have supposed to ad- 
dress those who gather quietly upon 
a street corner. 


once 








Sarah James 
Pres., Oshkash E. S. u. 





Men will not go in large numbers 
to a hall to hear any sort of a lec- 
ture. Since they will not come to us 
we must go to them. We feel thor- 
oughly dignified in this matter, as we 
are speaking “To the motion before 
the House’—thanks to our 
sin legislature. 


Wiscon- 
mm. © Ze 





Miss Julia Marlowe, when in Los 
Angeles, Cal., told her interviewers 
that she is a suffragist, “because no 
woman who works can do otherwise 
than believe in the suffrage move- 
'ment.” 





Sen. D. G. James, Vida L. James, Mrs. Laura B. James, Ada L. James 
Oscar B. James, Beulah L. James 





farther and try to justify it by any 
other argument than the one based on 
justice.” 

Benjamin K. Miller of Milwaukee:— 

“Ever since I read John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘Subjection of Women’ there 
has been but one side to this question 
for me. I believe in woman suffrage 
because both justice and 
demand it.” 

E, J. Lindsay of Milwaukee:— 

“You judge rightly when you think 
[ am interested in the extension of 
suffrage, 

“With Lincoln I believe in ‘Govern- 
ment of the people} by the people, for 
the people.’ 

“But I do not believe in government 
of the people by one half of the people 
for the people.” 

Herbert Quick of Madison:— 6 

“I am for suffrage because I believe 
in democracy, and democracy can 
never be more than half realized if 
not more than half the sane, adult 
population is eligible to vote. 

“IT am for suffrage because the whole 
will of the people can never be ex- 
pressed except by a vote of the whole 
people. 

“T am for suffrage because the woman 
attitude towards public affairs is just 
as important as the man attitude, and 
therefore the influence of woman is 
needed upon the personnel of public 
offices and upon the character of gov- 
ernmental institutions. 

“T am for suffrage because women are 
just as fit for the duties of citizenship 
as men. I belong to a business or- 
ganization employing some 500 people 
and from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of these people are women. 
all doing good work. 


expediency 


They are 
Some of them 
are receiving salaries larger than the 
ordinary judge on the bench or mayor 
of a city, and fit for comparison with 
the salaries of cahinet officers, rover- 
nors and_  attorney-general. These 
women have won such places by their 
judgment, energy and ability. I think 
they and all other women oucht to 
he nermitted to vote. 

“IT am for suffrage because I have 
never heard a legitimate areument 
against it.” 


I think that woman suffrage will 
come as a result of the increasing eco- 
nomic independence of woman, which 
will fn turn sharpen her intellect, 
force upon her an interest in the so- 
elal and economic conditions which 
are determining her own destiny In 
so great a measure, and finally give 
her the self-respect and self-sufficiency 
which will prevent her from being 
content with the alternate adoration 
and contempt of the opposite sex.— 





Dr. Chas. A. Beard. Columbla Unt- 
versity. 


—— 
MOCK ELECTION 





Wisconsin Women Get Practice 
Voting as Preparation for 
pated Citizenship 
One example of the Wiscon 

women’s methods of working 

ballot is as follows. It is t 

their Mock Election progr 

Mock Election 

at City Hall, 
Thursday, April 29, 1911 
Under the auspices of 


The Equal Suffrage League of ¢ —_ 
UKOSh 


in 
Antici. 


Sin 
for the 
aken from 
am: 


Suffragist Spring Song 
Put on your Easter Bonnet 
With a flower garden on it, 
And hasten away to Armory “B. 
Where next Thursday night 
You will vote just right 
For the Candidates you’l| 

see, 


hear ang 


Campaign Speehes 
Chairman, Mrs. Frank 
Speakers 
Mrs. Stephen Radford 
Prof. Hewitt 
Mrs. P. Stair 
Miss Fitzgerald 
And the Candidates 
Music 
Campaign Songs 
Election Returns 
Published Statements of Candidates 
Expenses 


Folk tt 


NOTES AND NEWS 


One point in connection wit}, An- 
gelina Napolitano’s case has received 


less attention than it deserves. The 


Canadian authorities have 
vertising for homes for her children, 
where they may be adopted and 
brought up in. Catholic families, The 
children are described as of good dis 
positions, and above the 
in.telligence. 


average in 
If the mother had been 
executed or imprisoned for life, noth 
ing better could have been done fo) 
the children than to have them adopt- 
ed. But as she is to live, and ther 
is a strong movement to 
nardor for her, the project of giving 
her children away for adoption ought 
tc be suspended until it is 
whether she is to be set at liberty. 


secure a 


seen 





Among the twelve new inspectors 
in the Bureau of Weights and Meas 
ures installed in New York 
by Mayor Gaynor from the civil ser- 
vice list were two women, Miss Rhiea 
McCormick and Mrs. Eva Walze! 
They began work at once and proved 


recently 


themselves effective trailers of cheats 


in groceries and meat shops 





Mrs. Ellen G. C. 
elected 


Ripley has heen re 
assistant superintendent ol! 
Boston public schools. 


A YOUNG SUFFRAGIST 





Ruth Helen Lyman is the daugh 
ter of Professor and Mrs. R. L. 


Lyman of the University of Wiscon 











Ruth H. Lyman 


sin, and a grand-daughter of Rev 
Henrietta C. Lyman, State lecturer 
for the Political Equality Leasue © 
Wisconsin. The mother of this oe 
suffragette was a voter in Denver be 
fore her marriage. Ruth he 
stands as a living contradiction of the 
statement that the ballot destroys oe 
home, and the devoted youns mother 





rself 





ent 

as a contradiction of the sae 
that the ballot destroys mother 

Associa- 


The Kentucky Educational og 
adopteé * 





tion, in recent convention, ¢ frrage 
resolution in favor of school s¥® 
for women. 


been ad- 
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A FINE CLUB 


Equality Club of Rich- 
land Center 


_— 


The Political 


one afteroon early in the year of 

the Woman's Club of our city 
1408, em ‘ : 
wo it eanize a Political Equality 
votes ous" 


the young ladies of the 

With this end in view 
assembled one afternoon 
d the history of wom- 
economic, social and political 
explained to them. 
yjuld scarcely comprehend the 
were told women occu- 
vied fifty or sixty years ago and when 
A : did understand they were in- 
pte believe the change in the 
women had been a gradual 


Club amons 
High School. 
the girls were 
afte! school an 
al 
ans 
progress 
l 

They ¢é 


position they 
l 


( lined to 


status Ol 


transition Of growth rather than a 
on fought revolution. 

After they once realized the ridi- 
cyle, the hard work, deprivations and 
n some cases the actual suffering 
atl women as Susan B. Anthony, 


Elizabeth C. Stanton, Lucretia Mott 
nd hundreds of others had endured 
; the present-day opportuni- 


secure 
tage women and girls, the girls 
readily saw how selfish and unpa- 
triotic it was to accept all these priv- 
leges and still remain ignorant of 


jow and by whom these changes had 
heen brought about. 
. The love of fair play and the desire 
honor where honor is due led 
these young Women to organize a club 
February 29, 1908, and the following 
constitution was adopted: 

preamble: We believe we owe a 
jebt of gratitude to the women who 
sacrifices that we 


to give 


have made great 
might enjoy our present day opportu- 
Therefore we adopt the fol- 
constitution: 
Constitution. 
This club shall be 
Political Equality Club 


nities 


iOWwilns 


Article 1. 
known as the 


Richland Center. 


“Article 2. Its object shall be to 
study the lives of the women who 
have been instrumental in obtaining 
for us the educational and political 
ghts we are now enjoying. We 


pledge ourselves to do all we can to 
continue the work that those who 
ome ofter us may have even better 
opportunities. 

“Article 3. This club, during its or- 
ganization, pledges itself to stand for 


the best in the social, intellectual, 
moral and physical welfare of its 
members, 

Article 4. Its officers shall consist 


of president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer.” 

The club has now been organized 
The lives of Amer- 
ca’s greatest women have been stud- 
ied and meetings held devoted to cur- 
rent events touching on the welfare of 
\merica’s girlhood and womanhood. 
For instance, the Shirtwaist Makers’ 
strikes and the Garment Makers’ 
strike. The factory fires have been 
carefully watched and commented 
‘pon; the club has always tried to get 
the facts and as a result sometimes 
the feeling ran high when the girls 
realized what their bargains cost 
‘ome other girl, a girl possibly no 
than themselves. 
This club contributed 


ver three years. 


toward the 


South Dakota campaign and they have 








Fola La Follette 


— 





Sen Suc cessfully given, “How the 
> Wr , 
tion, v tS Won.” ‘They hold recep- 


a ® their mothers and to their 
your , : 
'8 men friends, at which times 


' 
hey 


Th prepare interesting programs. 
e . 

in ‘lub has a bank account, the 
mone , 

tary, being made at Christmas ba- 


and by 


4 giving entertainments. 
“t the time of 


ing j the joint suffrage hear- 
ing Madison, the fund was drawn 
tend 'o enable every member to at- 


During the Summer they will spend! 
some time camping on the banks of 
Long Lake. As the expense is borne 
by the club as a whole it can be en- 
joyed equally by all. Their iterest in 
the coming campaign is intense and 
their list of converts to the cause it 
is hoped will be long. 








WOMAN'S CLUB 





Early Suffrage Work at 


Center 


Richland 


Among the oldest suffrage clubs of 
the state of Wisconsin is that of the 
Woman’s Club of Richland Center. Or- 




















Political Equality C! 








THE OSHKOSH EQUAL | 
SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 


Friends of equal suffrage set the 
ball rolling in Oshkosh by arranging 
a public debate on the subject which 
was held in the auditorium of the 
State Normal School on the evening 
of Feb. 5, 1911, the president of the 
school, Professor John Keith, presid- 
ing. 
This and 
suffragists led to the inception of the 


philippic between antis 


Oshkosh Equal Suffrage League, with 





| 
| 





| 
| 





Mrs. Julia A. Bowen 


Charter Member, W. W. S. A. 








Miss Sarah James as president; Miss 
Rose C. Swart and Mrs. B. C. Gudden 
as vice-presidents, and Mrs. F. Follett 
as indefatigable secretary and chairman | 
The effici-| 





Press Committee. 
ency of Miss James as a leader is 
attested by the fact that her society 
is the largest and most progressive 
league in the State, the membership 
today numbering about two hundred. 

The two vice-presidents, Miss Swart 
and Mrs. Gudden, appeared before the 
State Legislature at the time or the 
joint hearing of the Senate and As- 
sembly, one of the most impressive 
gatherings ever held in the Capitol of 
Wisconsin. 

Besides Miss Swart and Mrs. Gudden 
there are Dr. Bertha Thompson, Rev. 
Stanley Manning and others who have 
proved themselves good stump speak- 
ers and ready debaters. Mrs. Ben 
Hooper did gallant service as a lobby- 
ist at Madison, and through her wide 
influence has brought many members 
into the ranks. 

The Oshkosh League have carried 
their propaganda into the surrounding 
country and towns by means of auto- 


of the 


mobile stump speeches attracting their 
audiences by banner and bugle call. 
The society is very proud of its suf- 
frage song written by Mrs. Josephine 
Dulton Hurn, which is quite worthy of 
being sung to the tune of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Last spring a4 mock election was 
held in the City Hall, lively campaign 
speeches, suffrage songs and campaign 
bills providing for talcum powder, kid 
gloves, candy and cigarettes, and many 
other humorous features made it an 
event long to be remembered. 

Even in competition with a climbing 
thermometer Miss James rallied her | 
s and planned a most delightful | 
the chief attractions being 
ice cream and suf- 





force 
lawn fete, 
Japanese lanterns, 
frage literature. 

The Oshkosh Equal Suffrage League | 


‘ » | 
has headquarters in the Cook wom | 
public 


where there is a rest room, a 


stenographer and plenty of reading | 





matter on various subjects. 


| qualified voter in Colorado. 


ub of Richland Centre 


ganized at the home of Mrs. Laura B. 
James in the year 1882, a few months 
previous to the formation of the Wis- 
consin Woman Suffrage Association, it 
entered at once upon active work for 
the promotion of woman suffrage and 
also engaged for a short time in tem- 
perance and philanthropic enterprises 
of a local nature. When in June of 
the same year the meeting was held 
in Madison, which was preliminary to 
the convention that launched the Wis- 
consin Woman Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Laura B. James and Mrs. Jennie 
Ward Lamberson were present to offer 
the sympathy and co-operation of this 
The following September 
when the convention was held in the 
chamber of the capitol a 
large delegation from the Richland 
Center Club was present to participate 
in the formation of the present state 
association, to which the club has re- 
mained auxiliary to the present time. 
annual conventions of the 
state association have been held in 
Richland Center, including one as ear- 
ly as the year 1884. By that time the 
of the club, which had 
steadily increasing, numbered 
more than fifty, and weekly meetings 
were being held in a hall over the 
printing office of the “Republican and 
Observer.” During this convention 
feeling ran high and much enthusiasm 
aroused by the magnificent 
speeches of Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Helen Gougar of Indiana, as well as 
of several others of local fame. In or- 
der to secure Mrs. Gougar for the oc- 
casion the club was obliged to make 
ten speaking engagements for her in 
different parts of the state. Needless 
to say they were amply repaid for the 
effort it cost them as well as for all 
other work connected with the meet- 
ing, as it was in every Way a success 
and added greatly to the interest in 
the movement throughout the country. 

As time changes all things, so the 
personnel of the Woman’s Club has 
been-in constant change all of these 
Of the eighteen 


society. 


assembly 


Several 


membership 
been 


was 


twenty-nine years. 


in the years that followed. There was | 


Mariette Pease, who, barred from ac- 
tive service for many years by failing 
health, yet retained her membership 
and old-time interest to the end of life. 
Martha Freeman, who early became 
treasurer of the society and served in 
that capacity until only a few years 
since, when she moved to Beloit. 
Maria McMurtry, one of the remaining 
charter members and who is at this 
time president of the club. Lucy Pier, 
whose keen mind and splendid cour- 
age throughout her life, were valuable 
assets to the organization. Clara F. 
Eastland and Victoria Layton, gifted 
in word and pen; while Laura James, 
Maria Fowler, Jennie Lamberson, 
Julia Bowen and Georgiana James are 
names familiar to suffragists through- 
out the state. 

But the story of the Richland Cen- 
ter Woman’s Club could not be writ- 
ten without special mention of Laura 
B. James, who more than any other 
contributed to its success and kept 
alive the interest that is manifest to- 
day. From the time the club was or- 
ganized in her home to the time of her 
death six years ago, she was its most 
constant member. No other interest 
was allowed to come between her and 
her devotion to this cause. No con- 
vention of the state association ever 
lacked her presence and support. It 
is therefore pleasing to know that the 
bill which we are hoping will result 
in the enfranchisement of the women 








Mrs. W. M. Waters 
Treasurer, W. P. E. L. 





of Wisconsin "was introduced in the 
senate by the husband of this noble 
woman. 

The Woman's Club, although always 
more abundant in zeal than in money, 
has continued to be active in distrib- 
uting literature, hiring speakers and 
in contributing various sums to the 
different state campaigns whenever the 
question of woman suffrage has been 
submittted to a vote. One of its 
members, Ada L. James, is now presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Political Equal- 
ity League, the society that has lately 
been organized to assist in carrying 
Wisconsin for woman suffrage in 1912. 
The members who at first gave their 











The Woman’s Club of 


Richland Center, 1908 





charter members, the names of only 
three now remain on the roll. Some 
One has become a 
Others 
have passed to the life unseen. of 
these several have left daughters who 
have accepted as a sacred legacy the 
work for woman's enfranchisement, 
and are today active and valued mem- 


have moved away. 


bers of the club. 

It is hard to refrain from giving sep- 
arate mention to each of those first 
members of ’82, who filled her own 
particular place so admirably and be- 


| came so endeared to her co-workers 





names individually to this new society 
have, at a recent meeting, voted to be- 
come one of its branches. While look- 
ing forward with confidence to the con- 
summation of their hopes in the No- 
vember election of 1912, the Woman’s 
Club of Richland Center expects to 
continue in the field until the equality 
of political rights and privileges are 
meted out to the entire nation. 
M. A. 


There will be another Wisconsin 


edition of The Woman’s Journal. 


MISS FOLA LA FOLLETTE 





Suffragists describe Fola La Fol- 
lette as a “darling,” and a very able 
one. She is by profession an actress, 
and a reader of unusual ability. She 
has done good service for suffrage, 
and won much fame by her render- 
ing of “How the Vote Was Won.” 

She is the daughter of Senator La 
Follette, and during the suffrage week 
at Albany, New York, quite amazed 
several male listeners by her remark- 
able exposition of the “insurgent” 
position. She is even more advanced 
in her sympathies than is her distin- 
guished father, and suffragists feel 
proud to name her as one of them. 


A NEW CLUB 


Enthusiasm Among Colored Workers 





The first colored branch of the Wis- 
consin Tolitical Equality League was 
formed Friday night, July 13th, at a 
meeting in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Milwaukee unde1 


the direction of Miss Mabel Judd, 
state organizer for the league. It is 
the first organization of colored 


people, so far known in the state. The 
members are beginning the campaign 
with high enthusiasm, taking for their 
particular task the winning of votes 
favoring the suffrage measure through 
out the colored population of the state. 

Miss Carrie Horton, who voted six 
years ago in Denver, was elected presi- 
dent of the organization. Other 
elected officers are: Vice-president and 
corresponding secretary, Miss Marie 
Burgette; secretary, »iiss Lucile Jack- 
Mrs. Bertha Roberts. 
A plan of procedure was adopted and 
placed under charge of three standing 
committees named by the president: 
Program committee, finance commit 
tee and organization committee. Meet- 
ings were arranged for every second 
Tuesday evening in the month at the 
church assembly. 

On July 18th, the Tuesday evening 
following, the first meeting was called 
The committee in charge had arranged 


son; treasurer, 


addresses for the evening by Miss 
Mabel Judd and the pastor of the 
church, Rev. C. W. Roberts. A large 


audience gathered to hear the program, 
and such was the spirit of the assem- 
bly that the membership roll rose to 
thirty-five. Active participation in the 
campaign has been promised by in- 
dividual members of the league, and 
we edl.lor OL Lie “Weekly Vetenuder,”’ 
the State Colored 
pledged his 
support and the support of his paper 


che olliCial Oigau ol 


industrial League has 


lo the movement, 

The ieague consists of well-informed 
and women known 
throughout the city as workers tor the 
betterment of conditions in 
problems affecting their race. They 
propose to carry the campaign into 
the counties of the state among the 
colored people to enlighten and to in- 
struct them upon the issues of the 
present question. 


nen who are 


social 


NORTH DAKOTA 


During the Chautauqua Assembly 
that has just closed in Devil’s Lake 
we had one splendid Suffrage day. 
Mrs. Harriet Darling Hall was the 
principal speaker and she held the au- 
dience interested. 

Since North Dakota so very, nearly 
had the privilege of having a suffrage 
amendment submitted a decided in- 
crease in suffrage interest is being 
manifest. Had the very few votes 
needed to have passed the measure 
been given we could have largely 
thanked the men, for but few women 
had been working for it. Those 
women, however, were good workers 
and we shall hope for better success 
next time when the influence of thou- 
sands of women who have just begun 
to think about suffrage will be felt. 
Annie Middaugh Falger. 





There is no problem upon which an 
intelligent woman cannot throw some 
new light. In neglecting Wwoman’s 
help, men are blundering not merely 
in what they do, but still more badly 
in what they do not do; in the ter- 
ribly important provinces of life which 
they leave untouched by legislation, 
we men require women’s suffrage as 
much for our own sakes as for wom- 
en’s sakes.—Israel Zangwill. 





Nearly ali matter from other States 
had to be crowded out to give space 
to Wisconsin. 
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MILK FOR THE CHICKENS 





The wife of a literary man, it is said, once undertook to 
raise a brood of chickens. They turned out badly. She told a 
neighboring farmer’s wife that they seemed to be doing all 
right at first, but in the course of a few days they all died in 
the coop. 

“What did you feed them?” asked the farmer’s wife. 

“Feed them?” exclaimed the author’s helpmate. “I didn’t 
teed them. I thought a healthy young pullet like that ought 
to have milk enough for her chicks!” 

This suggests the reasoning of certain anti-suffragists who 
lay the blame of all the evils in the political, social and busi- 
ness world upon women, on the ground that men would never 
do wrong if their mothers had brought them up right. 

This is to assume that a mother’s unaided influence must 
be adequate to build up her boy’s whole moral nature, and to 
counteract all the evils with which a corrupt environment can 
surround him. Thousands of mcthers have done their very 
best, and yet have seen their efforts fail. A woman may keep 
her own home spotlessly clean, but if a bad city government 
leaves the streets foul and the school-houses unsanitary, h-r 
children may perish of diseases for which the city and not the 
mother is to blame. She may do her utmost in her own home 
to teach them virtue, but if the home is surrounded by gambling 
houses and evil resorts, protected by high officials, her exhorta- 
tions may fail before the force of bad company and bad exam- 
ple. 

Thus was the argument for woman suffrage advanced by a 
noble and famous mother, the 
Indiana, from whom General Lew Wallace said that he drew 
the portrait of the mother in his novel, “Ben Hur.” After bring 
ing up a large family, Mrs. Wallace in her later years became 
a very effective woman suffrage lecturer. 
mother, teaching her boy that he must be upright and honor- 
able if he wishes to be respected. Mrs. Wallace continued: 

“That boy goes out from his mcther, and the first thing he 
meets with neutralizes and gives the lie to all his mother’s 


traaning men who will make the statesme 





wife of Governor Wallace of 7 


hy, mother says 50 and so’; 
ating all those teachings, 
s not know much 
his mother’s 


teachings. He says to himself, ‘W 
but he finds men in high places viol 
and he begins to ce :clude that his mother doe 
abcut it. From that moment that boy discounts 
judgment, and though she still must have a hold on his affec- 
tions, she does not have a hold upon him in any other way. 
There is where you wrong us, gentlemen, and cripple us in 
n of this nation. To 
do successfully that part of the work of the world which is 
given to us we must have a voice in making the conditions that 
surround us while we do that work.’ 

As Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw has more recently said, 
women must not only prepare the children for the world, they 
must help to prepare the world fcr the children. Mothers some- 
times succeed, in spite of all drawbacks; but they do their work 
under an undue handicap so long as they are not allowed a 


vote in shaping the environment that surrounds their homes. 
A. S. B. 





SUFFRAGE AND CHIVALRY 


—_————_ 


Acute observers have pointed out, as a peculiarity of the 
administration of justice in America, that here it is looked upon 
as just as bad for a man to kill his wife as to kill anybody else. 
In many foreign countries this is not the case. 

Under feudalism, the law provided that a woman killing 
her husband should be put to death with tortures, like a subject 
who killed the king, while a man killing his wife could get off 
with a fine. This inequality was defended frankly on the ground 
that the relation between husband and wife was like that between 
sovereign and subject. This law prevailed unquestioned for 
many centuries. It has now ceased to exist, but it has left deep 
traces upon law-administration both in England and in Europe. 

Some years ago, the English suffragists published a long list 
of shocking cases, all happening within a short space of time, in 
which wives had been killed or nearly killed by their husbands. 
None of the culprits had received more than a trifling punish- 
ment. Almost anything was accepted as a mitigating circum 
‘stance—that the man had been drinking, that his wife had given 
him “provocation” by failing to have his supper ready, etc., etc. 
In one particularly bad case, the judge told the husband that he 
meant to make an example of him. He, therefore, gave him 
‘three months in prison! A prominent English woman told me 
that, if a working man wanted to get rid of his wife, all he had 
to do was to drink a few glasses of liquor and then to kill her, 
he was almost sure to get off with a short imprisonment. If a 
woman of property was killed by her husband, the courts took a 
more serious view of it; but the lives of poor women were cheap. 

In France, one of the reasons urged for the re-establishment 
of divorce was that it had become almost impossible to convict 
in cases of wife-murder. Juries tacitly assumed that, if a man 
found his wife’s conduct intolerable, and had no other way to 
get rid of her, he was justified in killing her. They took no such 
view in the comparatively rare cases where a woman killed hei 
husband. 

In the Orient, of course, this idea prevails in a more extreme 
form. Several years ago it was reported that one of a band of 
Hindov coolies became suspicious of his wife’s fidelity, and 
promptly cut off her head. He made no attempt to hide the 
deed, and was bewildered when he was arrested for murder, He 
explained that the woman was his wife; if a man could not cut 
off the head of his own wife, he asked, what legal rights had he? 

In some parts of Canada, as in England and Europe, there 
still seems to be a lingering tendency toward the old view that, 
i? a woman kills her husband, it is worse than a common murder, 
while if a man kills his wife, it is not so bad as a common mur- 
der. In Angelina Napolitano’s case, the light sentence pre- 
viously imposed upon her husband for endangering her life was 
what led to the final tragedy. If he had not been released after 
only a week’s imprisonment when he had committed a murderous 
assault upon his wife, and very nearly killed her, she would 
not have been driven by despair to take his life. In that par- 
ticular court, there was evidently not only a double standard of 
morals for men and women, but a double standard in the matter 
of murderous assaults, 

This whole subject throws an interesting light on the doc- 
trine that equal rights for women would destroy chivalry. The 
laws of the so-called “age of Chivalry” were singularly unchival- 
rous to women, although in those days no woman had thought of 
asking for the ballot. Contrast with this a recent case in Wyom- 
ing, where women have voted for more than forty years. A 
woman had killed her husband. The judge instructed the jury 
that they must either acquit her or bring her in guilty of Murder 
in the first degree. Thereupon they acquitted her, the foreman 
giving as their reason that they could not bear to send a woman 
to the electric chair. At about the same time, a wife was killed 
by her husband in France, where women have no vote. On 
account of his misconduct, the court had granted his wife a legal 
separation and the custody of their daughter. This so enraged 
the husband that he fired a series of shots at his wife, killing 
her on the spot. He was let off with a month’s imprisonment. 
I do not say that the excess of chivalry on the part of that 
Wyoming jury was due to woman suffrage, or that the excessive 
lack of it on the part of the French jury was due to the fact 
that women could not vote; but the two cases furnish a clear 
proof that woman suffrage does not destroy chivalry, nor the 
absence of woman suffrage ensure it. 

An additional illustration has just been given in Colorado, 
as related last week by Ellis Meredith. A man named Capra was 
drunken and brutal, abusing his wife habitually. She earned 
money by selling bread. He often came home and took the 
nha "as Sena dea led him. She was charged with 

ee , y entered a nolle pros., and the 
court dismissed the case. It was not found necessary to cir- 
culate petitions, 
a a. mee arong public sympathy is 
thes dp tate Oikos ca ed homicide under provocation, 
ss eeeniealt aneiiion. nse ! or to grant him a pardon. In 
salads nero ps ben 0 mmpriscament, longer or shorter, 

ces, should be given in such cases, 


| as a warning to the public that people must not take the law into 


She described the | 


their own hands. This, of course, is a matter of opinion: and 
Angelina Napolitano has already suffered sO much terror and 
misery that she may be considered to have been punished enough 


Thousands of men and women will 
repoice if she j 
free pardon, —s 


A. 8. B. 


cheerfully done.” 


HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





The answers to the letters sent by the Oticia| Board 
the members of Congress, urging them to amend the bill be 
the direct election of Senators, so as to make women so 
clectors, have been pouring into the office in the Jas; bins ai = 

They make very interesting food for thought, ang they — 
one gently wondering, to say the least, whether {). aia 
of intelligence among congressmen is as high ag jt may “a 
some day,—say perhaps when the women help decide _ 
membership of our honored legislative body. 

Out of some forty replies, twenty beg to advise ys 


Upon the 


: : , that 
matter will receive their “most careful consideration ” TI a 
s s . s ° i 
this in various polite and non-committal phrases, oy, rd os 
’ > @adding 


lis thanks for “the information,” which makes us hop 
possibly he will embrace this opportunity to be usefy) 
it has been revealed to him; another remarks with ‘wenn 
lucidity, “should the opportunity present itself, | shail be Pe 
to act according to the dictates of my conscience.” | will = 
the gentleman’s name to the suffragists in his State so a 
they may look to it that his conscience is thorough!) ‘usetnas 
to dictate on the right side of the question. oe 
One Senator and four members of the House Claim 


€ that 
LOW that 


Congress has no authority under the Constitution to 4 es 
a . ) i) 2 
qualifications of voters, that being a matter to be decided . Se 
©U DY the 


individual States. Two of these, however, are in fayor vo; wi 
suffrage. ree 
One member in an exceedingly brief and plain note 
“IT am not in favor of the direct election of Senators 
cpposed to woman suffrage, Yours truly, ———,” ' 
His position is, however, preferable to that of four othe 
burden of whose cry is that time worn bith of sophistry 
ail the women want it.” This is what they say,— : 
“I think there is no question but that women should }j; 
the right to vote, when the sex as a whole demands it,” a 
“Whenever the women of this country want femal 
it will prevail to just the extent they want it.” 
“Personally I have no objection to extending the right 
suffrage to women, but am of the opinion that my aaa : 


Sa) s,— 


and I am 


''s, the 


» When 


sull rage, 


are not in favor of it at this time.” "7 
“I have not yet been persuaded that it is for the best in- 
terest of the women of the country that they should be grant r 
iy e 


sine ates pening iets : 
oe suffrage, at least not until a very substantial majority 

And one degree worse is this: “It isn’t my business to tell 
the women what they want or shall do, principally {or ce 
‘eason that it doesn’t do any good. When the women get é 
they want to vote, I know better than to oppose a einen ay 
am in favor of letting them have what they want when thes find 
out themselves what that is.” : 

Curiously enough this man signs himself, “With great re- 
spect, I remain,” etc. As the poet remarked in Alice in Wonder- 
land, “t doubt it, said the carpenter, and shed a bitter tear.” | 
. It is certain that these gentlemen will soon be reminded by 
fal alata, tat «nap ef ns oot sear 
;' , sex has never once 
in all history, asked for its own enfranchisement, and that ij 
received their own individual ballots,—not upon request but 
simply upon becoming twenty-one years of age, and x the 
accident of sex, for which they were in no wise ‘Semeale re- 
sponsible; and moreover, that already more people have peti- 
tioned for equal suffrage than have ever before petitioned for 
any one thing in the entire history of this or any other coun- 
i erred they will be asked to remember that not one of 

-m was elected by a majority vote of the male sex in their 
one States or districts, but only by a majority of those voting. 
This is all that can reasonably be asked when the question 
of woman suffrage is submitted to the voters in any State, but 
this we do ask and insist upon, as fair and strictly according 
te precedent, : 
‘eae a dap teenage change to turn to the opinions of those 

1 ers who have written in favor, and to record, witli sincere 
appreciation, some of their statements, as follows:— 
Smame s coon - wd ranshagiting eae Se pee 
* . omen to participate in the election of United 
aa mwantonn,” Fred S. Jackson (of Kausas), 
me —. ave that I am in complete accord with the move 

, 1e System has worked splendidly in the State that | 
have the honor to represent—Idaho—and I believe it will make 
for better government, if extended throughout the nation.” 

ib si le en Burton L. French (of Idaho). 
the same basis of . patting men and women upon exactly 
i oa Prine in all elections, requiring no difference 
aia mae 8 for such privilege. I believe a great improve- 
bitiee aueh poaguarcene affairs of town, state and nation would 

an extension of the voting franchise.” 

“I gladly recogni = > rap pre 
Pt age aps the moral right of women to the elective 
oo ‘ will so vote whenever an opportunity presents 
7 Papa agian is a pleasure to note the growth of sentiment 
ba to on ae favor of woman suffrage, and I trust the 
nl hashes istant when this right will be accorded to those 
a f not only deserve it, but will exercise it, in ever) 

ce, for the best interest of our great country.” 

“I beg to say that b R. W. Austin (of Tennessee) 
ite: a kes : 7a law of nature woman has thie — 
more keenly th the process of civilization, and thereby fee's 
SS eae: € necessity of adjustment to a better order, 20d 

= the greatest power in adjustment, woman would 
eno ellen: in correction of evils, if given an opportunily. 
ore I would be the last to block her way. 

“I will say th _ ©. A. Lindberger (of Minnesot® 
and will y that [ am in favor of the franchise for — 

i! at all times do what lies in my power to support it. 
ee Victor Berger (of Wisconsin). 
eS. isiastically in favor of extending the suffras 
to women, and should be glad to do anything in my power 
ady ance the cause here, nationally, or in my home Staie Califor 
nia, Jocally. E. A. Hayes (of California). 
saan you and your friends know, I have always favored & 
ing the elective franchise to women, and in the future as "” 
the past, anything I can do to bring it about will always 
It is especial] P Wm. Sulzer (of New woes 
spe Y gratifying to quote the words of Congr 
= sgh cet nd he is the author of the original bill to secure 
ection of Senators. 


be 





Mary Ware Dennett. 
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Tee aeesttggenentoe 
OR BEGINNERS 


Th uynanswerable Argument” 
e 





that “‘the average 
woman's indifference 

~ woman suffrage” is an unanswer- 

' f 

Jeg oyment against this movement, 


it is asserted 
j American 


at pe true, there is an unanswer- 
if this vent against every good work 
ab pest reform movement of the 
” a or of any past day, for 
present eat that “the average good 
sane woman,” and her brother, 


good American man,” 
» shamefully indifferent to the 
ane that make for the public good. 
wn" ,nowledge of sanitary science is a 
al thing. ‘The average American 
4 an living in a town without a 
won age system Will permit the cook 


erage 
the averas 


grain 


vy «throw dish-water and kitchen 
garbage into the back yard, and the 
og American man, unless deter- 
gn as does not hesitate to ex- 
se on the public pavement and 
he floors of public buildings. Is this 
iadiflerence io sanitary precautions an 


yanswe: able argument against sani- 

ary science? 

The men and women who are work- 
ty abolish child labor encounter a 

ast indifference to this subject on the 


of legislators and the people at 


part 


arge. Is this indifference an unl- 
— : . . 
guswerable argument in favor of child 
jabor ? 


seventy-five years ago women did 
jot go to college. When the agitation 
tr the higher education of woman be- 
cyu, the indifference of the average 
werican citizen arrayed itself against 
ejucatiun for women, Was this in- 
difference an unanswerable argument 
in favor of illiteracy for women? 

There Was a time when a married 
women could not make a will, and a 
red woman’s wages belonged to 
her husband, So indifferent were the 
average men and women to this in- 
justice that it was years before mar- 
ried women obtained property rights. 
Was this indifference an unanswerable 
argument against granting woman the 
right to dispose of her own possessions 
vy will, and to collect and spend the 
wages earned by her own toil? 

But why go further in citing parallel 
There are two classes of 
people in the world. In the women 
of one class, a keen sense, the sense 
of justice is so undeveloped that 
women belonging to this do not ob- 
ject to a condition of disfranchisement 
that reduces them to the political level 
of the idiot, the lunatic, the felon, the 


Amer 


wal 


9 
C(a5€5 . 


minor and the illiterate negro of the 
South. 
This class of women is well describ- 


ed as “average,” and by mere force of 
these average women may 
for a long while to have 
own way. But human 
progress means the setting aside of 
the opinions and wishes of average 
people, and in the long run the world 
is governed by the small first class, 
the men and women who love justice, 
who know what justice is, and who, 
‘y this love and knowledge, are raised 
ebove the “average.” 
Eliza Calvert Hall. 
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THOSE MISSING PAPER 
NAPKINS 





The wrath of all the people who 


Have ordered from Headquarters the 
Votes lor Women” paper napkins 
Which have been recently advertised 


‘0 The Woman’s Journal) and have 
hot yet received them, is as nothing 
“ompared to the sorrow we feel in 
explain that the napkins 
yet come from the factory, 
‘ spite of an absolute promise on the 
of the manufacturer to deliver 
“ei (Wo weeks from the day they 
“ere ordered, and that was over four 
— ago, Letters and telegrams, 
‘ull of beseeching and importuning, 
“ave been of no avail. 

Riad blandly answer that specia! 
_&TS are required, and after the man- 
— Of our Congressmen, assure us 
“at the matter will be given their 
eg ‘areful consideration.” 

_,We hope that by the time this word 
ee is read the napkins 
of Pest have reached the scores 
a ee people whose orders 

'W piled up in the office. 
M. W. D. 


iaving to 
have pot 





I 
think the State can no more afford 


7 
dispense with the votes of women 


u 
Its affairs than the family.—Harriet 
*cher Stowe, 


AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Amendment to the Constitution 
creating the office of Honorary Presi- 
dent. Said officer when desired by 
the Association to be elected at the 
Convention as a member of the Of- 
ficial Board. 

An amendment to the Constitution 
limiting the eligibility of election to 
the office of President to two suc- 
cessive terms. This amendment not 
to be interpreted as retroactive. 

An amendment to make the fiscal 
year close at the beginning of the 
month, one month previous to the 
month in which the annual Conven- 
tion is held. 

Submitted by 
Kate M. Gordon. 


A WARNING 


Dr. Shaw has received a warning 
from the Treasurer of the Toronto 
Suffrage Association in regard to a 
woman who uses the names of Madge 
Bruce, Mary Stewart and Miss Urqua- 
hart, pretending to be a suffragist 
from Scotland, a graduate of Dundee 
University and daughter of the forte: 
Lord Prevost of Dundee. She has 
succeeded in forging a check for $125, 
and the Toronto Suffragists have rea- 
son to believe that she has started for 
New York, and therefore warn all Suf- 
frage Associations against 
her claims. 











her and 


A CORRECTION 


In Miss Blackwell’s article last week 
on The New Constitution the split be- 
tween the National and American 
Woman Suffrage Associations was said 
(by a misprint) to have taken place “2 
years ago.” 
ago.” 





It should read “42 years 


WELCOME HOME TO MISS 
SHAW 





When Miss Shaw sailed away last 
May her last words over the steame1 
rail were: “When the cat’s away the 
mice will play.”” But they didn’t. They 
had a solemn time full of work and 
worry, and saved the play till 
came back. Then they asked a few 
of the nearby friends to a “Welcome 
Home Tea.” 

In spite of its being the so-called 
dull season, the largest room on the 
seventeenth floor of 505 Fifth Avenue 
was filled to overflowing with a beam- 
ing gathering of suffragists who lis- 
tened with eagerness to Miss Shaw’s 
admirable stories of the Stockholm 
Convention. 

She was glad 
showed it. It 
dent, although she did not say so, that 
her visit to Stockholm marked a mile- 
stone in the progress of the suffrage 
movement among the Swedish women. 
This fact has since been most inter- 
festingly substantiated by the testimony 
of a well-known Swedish writer, who 
says that the attitude of the Swedish 
press in regard to the opening of the 
State Church to a woman minister has 
been nothing short of phenomenal, in 
view of previous prejudice and narrow 
mindedness, 

Every one’s outlook has broadened 
by the glimpse which Miss Shaw gave 
of the growing significance of the In- 


she 


to be at home, and 
was nevertheless evi- 


ternational work. Incidentally Miss 
Shaw delighted and converted the 
caterer. 


MIRIAM MICHELSON 


Makes Witty Speech for Woman Suf- 
frage—Dr. David Starr Jordan Calls 
the Meeting a “Bargain Counter of 
Intellect.” 





Miss Miriam Michelson made some 
spicy remarks at the annual luncheon 
of the College Equal Suffrage League 
in San Francisco the other day. Among 
the guests were Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, Gertrude Atherton, and Geraldine 
Bonner. Miss Michelson’s subject was 
“Phe Reproach of Unladylike Behav- 
ior.” She referred to the women op- 
posed to suffrage, “some of whom we 
love, and all of whom we deplore,” and 
continued: 

“The bogey of unladylike behavior 
has terrified the race for generations. 
With the women, the fear has been 
for their reputation, and with the men, 
for their dear women folk. There is 
a group of opponents who sit in tear- 
ful dread, maintaining 4 silk-mitttened 
attitude while they pray that the bolt} 
of suffrage lightning may not strike 
them. That type predominated a few 





years ago. 
change, as they do in everything else. 

“Thousands of years ago it was lady- 
like for woman to do everything use- 
ful—to plow the fields, cultivate the 
crops, rear and care for her family, 
as well as bear them. About one hun- 
dred years ago the test of real lady- 
hood was to be perfectly useless. To 
meet it we crippled our feet in China, 
we disfigured our bodies in America, 
and everywhere we hobbled our brains. 
Who indeed would be unladylike? 

“There was an age when it was lady- 
like to dance half clad before a king, 
and to demand the head of a saint 
upon a charger. Salome was a per- 
fect lady, according to the fashion of 
her day. Time even was when it was 
ladylike to rip out a round oath, to 
cheat at cards and to plot to kill. 
Who could say that Queen Elizabeth 
Was not a lady? Once it was ladylike 
for a woman to ride on horseback be- 
hind a man with her arms around the 
man, 

“In the time of St. Paul and in that 
of Susan B. Anthony, it was unlady- 
like to speak in public. In a short 
generation that fashion in ladies has 
changed. It is now ladylike to speak 
in public if one’s address is inoccu- 
ously feminine and if the heart or 
Lrain is not touched. To be always in 
tears, and to faint on all occasions, 
was in the time of Clarissa Harlowe 
most ladylike. Now it is most lady- 
like to stand up, face things as they 
are, and accept them like a man; to 
an athlete is possible, if not, a 
trained nurse or a physician. 

In this day it is unladylike to ques- 
tion the sources of one’s income, pro- 
vided it is sure; or to question the 
economic conditions that make it pos- 
sible for one man to have a yearly in- 
come of $25,000,000, while his employee 
is searcely able to earn $1.50 a day. 
It is ladylike to cheer one body of men 
who are going out to fight another 
body of men whom they have never 
seen; to be content with a front seat 
in life, and to forget those who are 
obliged to stand crowded together at 
the back of the hall. The same stand- 
ard makes it ladylike to smile at re- 
formers with a faint toleration which 
demands no understanding of their ac- 
tions. 

“My quarrel is not with the real 
lady. It is with the type of lady who 
has no other qualities than those im- 
plied by the men who say at a ban- 
quet ‘The ladies—God bless them!’ af- 
ter everything worth while has been 
spoken. 

“As the fashion in ladies has shown 
itself so elastic, we may expect that 
the suffragist will some day become 
the accepted type, and a departure 
from it will be looked upon as unlady- 
like. 

“If suffrage will not bring in a new 
and better style in ladies, if it will not 
make women as intolerant of social 
evils as of family evils, it will fall 
short of the mark set for it. If it will, 
we can afford to take the reproach of 
that dear old anti-suffragist, Mrs. 
Grundy.” 

It has been generally believed to be 
impossible to find anything new to say 
either for or against equal suffrage; 
but Miss Michelson found it on this 
occasion. 

The San Francisco papers say that 
there was unprecedented interest 
shown at this meeting. Three times 
as many people came to it as had 
been expected, and large numbers had 
to be turned away. 

It was a brilliant gathering. There 
were so many distinguished persons 
present that Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
who was among the speakers, said: 

“I never saw so much distinction in 
so small a space before. I feel very 
much like a mere man in a bargain- 
counter rush, only here it is the bar- 
gain counter of intellect.” Dr. Jordan 
said he believed that woman suffrage 


be 








was inevitable, and that it would be of 
benefit. It would not bring the millen- 
nium immediately; that would arrive 
“with due dignity and deliberation ;” 
but it would aid men to secure “the 
broad things that we term justice, gov- 
ernment by the people themselves, 
general sanitation, education, temper- 
ance, and world-peace. It is to be the 
lot of the women of the world to blow 
away the mediaeval fog which leads 
people to believe that men should line 








up periodically against each other for 


But fashions in ladies} THE NEW CONSTITUTION | 





In writing of the proposed new con- 
Stitution of our National Society in 
The Woman's Journal of July 22nd, 
Dr. Stephens makes the statement: “In 
unity there is strength,” but this unity 
must begin at home, in the state,” 
and from this admirable and univers- 
ally admitted precept, she strangely 
argues that if the National admits to 
membership more than one kind of 
society, i.e., the present State Associa- 
tions, there must follow confusion and 
weakness. “The very heart of its 
pillars will be honeycombed.” Why? 
Dr. Stephens proceeds to answer this | 
question in the following way: “We 
find every shade of suffrage faith 
among women in the Equal Suffrage 
Army, but there must be co-operation, 
and co-operation must begin at home.” 
Exactly, we want co-operation to be- 
gin at home, and for this reason we 
would offer to all an equal opportunity 
to be heard in our National councils, 
an equal opportunity to grow; we 
would do this by opening all doors of 
progress and by doing away with all 
privilege and sweeping into oblivion 
one great cause of dissension at home. 

We believe that this change in our 
membership clause would bring about 
unity at home more quickly than any 
other one thing. To join the National 
would steady and broaden = and 
strengthen every local society, and 
when each is growing, none has time 
to worry about its neighbors’ growth. 
If all came together on a common foot- 
ing once a year in a great impersonal 
way at our National Convention, local 
differences would be smoothed, mis- 
understandings explained, a certain 
feeling that, after all, these societies 
are all from “home,” would almost 
surely cause a warm glow of friendli- 
ness to banish lurking jealousies. 

Listen to what Dr. Stephens says 
further: “Stupidity and blind egotism 
on the part of local clubs or State 
societies will retard their own 
progress.” This is certainly as plain 
as daylight, but does the sequel logic- 
ally follow? The paragraph proceeds, 
“and will keep the National from tak- 
ing a progressive, scientific position as 
regards its workers and officials.’ 
Again why? Is it believed by anyone 
that all the stupidity and blind egotism 
is found outside the State Associations 
so that by excluding all other societies 
the National would be immune from 
this disorder so common to us all? 

The danger that threatens the Na- 
tional is the lack of new thought with- 
in its ranks. If we can’t get the new 
young blood, the progressive thought 
of the younger element in the suffrage 
movement, we are doomed and will 
die a speedy and natural death. No 
real well wisher of our National As- 
sociation can doubt this or will wish 
to deny it. Nor can anyone deny that 
much of the recent progressive thought 
has become manifest outside of the 
State Societies. 

So, what would Dr. Stephens’ plan 
force upon the National? Just this. 
If the State Societies did not co-oper- 
ate with and incorporate the new local 
societies at home, and if these new 
societies happened to be the progres- 
sive ones, the National would be 
forced to do without the progressive 
thinkers and would have no choice 
in the matter, and if this should hap- 
pen in most of our States—well, isn’t 
it quite plain what would happen to 
the National? 

If, on the other hand, the State 
societies did co-operate and affiliate 
with the locals at home there would 
be no objection on the part of anyone 
to having all represented in the 
National. In other words, when there 
is co-operation at home all is well, 
and there would be room for a dozen 
friendly societies in the National; each 
would derive dignity from the joint 
participations in the conventions and 
the various delegates would give the 
State as such a much more repre- 
sentative position in the National de- 
liberations, 

Dr. Stephens well says of the 
National Association “It is a training 
school for women in democracy.”” That 
being the case we must see to it thata 
truly democratic spirit rules, and that 
we are genuinely representative of the 
suffrage movement in these our United 
States, and not merely an aristocracy 
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sent all or it will not worthily repre- 
sehc any, and | believe our State As- 
sociations, when they give this matter 
their careful thought, will enthusiasti- 
cally endorse this proposed change in 
our membership Clause, and that they 
will come to see that this policy will 
further their own future development. 
The function of the National is to 
1epresent the whole suffrage movement 
iu this country, to be of help to all 
suffragists and to bring all together 
so that they may help each other and 
understand each other. In no other 
Way can we present a solid front. 
We must have Unity, yes, but we must 
wlso have true democracy. 


Jessie Ashley. 





The women of New Zealand secured 
the franchise by a majority of only 
two votes. Now it is doubtful if in the 
whole House there would be two mem- 
bers to oppose it.—Sir Joseph Ward, 
Premier of New Zealand. 





Nothing since the coming of Christ 


the purpose of killing in a futile at-| made up of old State societies whose|ever promised so much for the ulti- 
tempt to adjust and settle differences. | privilege, founded upon suffrage pedi-| mate good of the human race as the 


The ballot will broaden 


minds, 
strength.” 


Our National Association must repre- 





women’s | gree, teaches the women pride of local intellectual, moral and political eman- 
and responsibility will bring | ancestry and the spirit of exclusion. |cipation of women.—Rev. Charles F, 


Aked, D.D. 
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THE SUFFRAGE BILL 





(Continued from Page 233) 





f Wisconsin were ready to be en- 
franchised. The work of interviewing 
our law-makers had only begun when 
Miss Mary Swain Wagner of l’ough- 
keepsie, N. Y., registered as a lobby- 
ist, having been sent by Rev. Olympia 
Brown, president of the W. W. 8S. A. 
As Miss Wagner was the only lobby- 
ist sent by a corporation, and receiv- 
ing remuneration, she alone registered 
as a lobbyist for suffrage. A thorough 
canvass was made of the Senate and 
Assembly by the women who, though 
ostensibly working for other reforms, 
saw the need of the ballot in the 
hands of women to expedite their re- 
forms. Credit is due the Socialists 
who allied themselves with us al once, 
and also to those Republicans and 
Democrats who so readily helped on 
tne good work. The various politica 
equality leagues and clubs in Lhe 
state sent printed matter for distribu- 
tion. Oshkosh equal sulfrage 
biotters. Miss Wagner sent each mem- 
tne legislature suf- 
lrage valentine, and 
progressed, culminating in a splendid 
joint hearing ‘Tuesday aflernvon, 
March 14. The hearing was held in 
the Assembly Chamber, 
been decorated wilh mottoes, banners, 
pennants, flags and until it 
presented a holiday appearance, 

A special decorated with suf- 
fiage mottoes and flags arrived from 
Richiand Center about nine o’clock in 
the morning. During the remainder 
of the forenoon suffragists continued 
to arrive singly and in groups until 
long before the hour set for the hear- 
ing arrived full, 
When the meeting was called to order 
there was standing room 
on the floor or in the galleries. Bach's 
Mandolin Orchestra, which had been 
engaged by the Richland Center Club, 
played patriotic airs, Chairman Roy- 
craft of the assembly committee on 
privileges and _ elections 
Senator Donald of the senate 
mittee waiving his privilege. 

The anti-suffragists of the East had 
gent each member of the legislature a 
copy of Richard Barry's article, which 
appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Knowing this the College League of 
Madison had secured Mrs. Helen 
Grenfel of Denver to appear at the 
hearing and answer Mr. Barry’s article- 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe spoke of the 
Washington work and the _ practical 
working of woman suffrage in the 
Western states. The other speakers 
were Wisconsin women, Miss Alice B. 
Curtis and Mrs. George W. Peckham 
of Milwaukee; Miss Edith Webster, 
North Milwaukee; Miss Rose Swart 
and Mrs. B. C. Gudden, Oshkosh; Mrs. 
Henrietta C. Lyman, Mrs. Gastrow, 
Mrs. E. M. Fuller and Miss Mar- 
garet Schaffner of Madison; Miss Ada 
L. James of Richland Center; and Rev. 
Olympia Brown, who had just re- 
turned from Washington, D. C. 

Space will not permit us to quote 
the splendid arguments presented that 
day, but the following is copied from 
a leading daily special of March 15: 
“Wisconsin womanhood, in an appeal 
for equal rights and for justice long 
withheld, made itself manifest before 
the Legislature, Tuesday afternoon. 
It was the expression of an organized 
effort, a movement state wide, and 
resulted in a meeting of equals in all 
but the enfranchising act which brings 
political equality to men and women 
alike. It was the demand for 
justice than it was a cry of appeal to 
a stronger force, or the cringing bow 
to the supremacy to man-made laws. 
It was the expression of twentieth cen- 
tury womanhood, the womanhood of 
Wisconsin which believes in equal 
suffrage, meeting the lawmakers of 
this state with facts, reason and argu- 
ment, and with the citations of experi- 
ence from those who live in states 


seul 


a unique 
the 


ber of 


thus work 


which had 
tloweis 


Cur 


the galleries were 


no longer 


presided, 
com- 


more 


where equal suffrage has been se- 
cured.” 
Assemblyman Dorner alone repre- 


sented the anti-suffragists. His ad- 
dress at first called forth roars of 
laughter from the audience, who sup- 
posed Dr. Dorner was ridiculing the 
anti-suffragists. They could not com- 


-prehend for some time that a man of 
any intelligence would think of pre- 
senting the arguments set forth by 


Dr. Dorner. 


Rev. Olympia Brown closed the af- 
ternoon program by calling attention 
to the fact that a few centuries ago 


of the old common law. 
son many of Wisconsin's earliest laws should also work for prohibition and 


notably 
Dewey was Governor, Moses M.Strong 
speaker of 


| men were without the ballot and this 
was a modern expression of the rights 


of manhood and that progress and 
evolution demanded the same rights 


for women. 
We have every reason to believe 
the strong and forceful arguments 


presented at the time of the hearing 
made a deep impression on the mem- 
bers of the legislature, who for the 
most part are fair-minded, broad and 
progressive men open to conviction, 
men who do not take their political] 
opinions from the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 


March 31 by a vote of 4 to 16. 
Yeas—Bishop, Bossard, Donald, 
Hoyt, James, Kileen, Krumrey, Linley, 
Owen, Sanborn, Tuesdale, True, 
Weigle, White, Whitehead, Zophy. 
Nays—Albers, Bodenstab, Randolph, 
Wright. 

Paired—Snover for Husting against. 
Absentees—Blaine, Browne, Burke, 
Gaylord, Klezcka, Lehr, Lyons, Mar- 
tin, Perry, Scott, Thomas. 


26 by a vote of 29 to 59. The vote 
and the pen with which Governor Mc- 
Govern signed the bill are shown in 
the accompanying picture. 
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A PROGRESSIVE STATE 
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(Continued from Page 


For this rea- 


progressive than those’ existing in 
neighboring states. 
The legislature of 1850, Dr. Laura 


Ross Wolcott said, was composed of 
intelligent men; Nelson 
the assembly and Col. 
Samuel W. Beal, Lieutenant Governor. 
Early in the session a bill was intro- 
duced called “An act to provide for 
the protection of married women in 


This bill provoked a stormy debate. 
It was claimed it would destroy the 
marriage ties and the common law 
doctrine which said “Husband and 
wife are one and that one the hus- 
band.” 

In 1858 the law was amended giv- 
ing the wife the right to transact busi- 
ness in her own name, if her husband 
was profligate and failed to support 
but not until 1872 did the law 
protect a married woman in her right 
to transact business, make contracts, 
possess her separate earnings, and 
sue and be sued in her own name. 
Wisconsin has continued to pass pro- 
gressive laws, especially in regard to 
women and children from time to 
time up to the present year, when she 
topped her progressive legislation by 
passing a bill submitting to the voters 
the right to enfranchise the women of 
the state. 

What is not generally known or ac- 
knowledged by the people in general 
is the fact that we are indebted to the 
so-called “women suffragists” and the 
men who sympathized with them for 
the progressive laws in regard to the 
legal and political status of women to- 
day. The majority of men and 
women accept these laws as a matter 
of course, knowing little and caring 
less how the changes came about or 
through whom. The present day 
seems a fitting time to pause and con- 
sider the work of the Wisconsin 
woman suffragists before the long 
sought goal is reached. 

There were women in the state who 
advocated the enfranchisement of 
women long before there was any or- 
ganization. It was not until 1868 that 
the first local society was organized 
at Janesville. In February, 1869, the 
first popular convention was held in 
Milwaukee with Rev. Augusta J. 
Chapin as president, and as vice-pres- 
idents, O. P. Wolcott, Dr. Laura J. 
Ross, and Madam Matilda F. Annecke; 
Miss Lilia Peckham was secretary. 
Among other prominent men and 
women on various committees, appear 
the names of N. S. Murphy, Mary A. 
Livermore, George W. Peckham and 
Rev. Gannet; Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Susan B, Anthony were both pres- 
ent at this convention. The conven- 
tion adjourned to Madison, where Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony addressed the legislature, Gov- 
ernor Fairchild presiding. 

In 1867 the Constitution was amend- 
and the State University was 
opened to women for the first time. 

In the legislature of 1880, the pro- 
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The Suffrage bill passed the senate | present 


The bill passed the assembly April |land 
Helen R. Olin, Madison; 
ing 
field; 
Milwaukee; 
committee, Amelia B. Gray, Schofield. 
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C. Bascom, 
agise, Antigo; Laura B. James, Rich- 


for 


ple passed both houses. 


other. Senator Simpson introduced 
another bill in 1882 which was lost. 


the women and they instructed their 
friends in the legislature to make no 
further attempts for a constitutional 
amendment, because they had not the 
slightest hope of its passage. 

Another convention was held in 
1870 at Janesville. This seems to have 
been the last convention until the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1882. President John Bascom of 
the State University delivered an ad- 
dress as did Rev. Florence Kollock, 
Lucy Stone and Mary E. Haggart. 
Harriet E. Griswold of Columbus was 


elected president. The vice-presidents 


were Dr. Laura Wolcott, Milwaukee; 
Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine; Emma 
D. Z. Del- 


Madison; 


Center; recording secretary, 
correspond- 
Bentley, Scho- 
Sarah Monroe, 


of executive 


secretary, M. W. 
treasurer, Dr. 

chairman 
The of 


second annual convention 


the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was held in Richland Center. 
At 


this convention there was discus- 


sion of whether obtaining the ballot 


women should be the sole object 
of the association or whether they 


pertaining to women were much more various other reforms. The discussion 
waxed 


warm and as a result the so- 
voted to make the sole object 
of the association the gaining of the 


iety 


allot for women. 
In 1885 the annual convention was 
ield in Whitewater and lasted three 


lays, aside from carrying out an in- 
cresting program Miss Alura Collins 
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the enjoyment of their own property."| THE LEGAL STATUS OF 


WOMEN, STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 


Questions 


1. Does the wife after marriage 
own her clothes and other personal 
property owned by her before mar- 
riage? 

2. Does a wife own her wages 
earned outside the home? Can she by 
law enforce payment for her services 
performed in the home for husband 
and children? 

3. What authority has the husband 
over his wife’s real estate or the ren- 
tals therefrom? 

4. May a wife convey her separate 
property without her husband's con- 
sent? 

5. Can a wife’s separate property be 
levied on for family necessaries or- 
dered by her, and if the necessaries 
are consumed by the family can she 
secure repayment? 

6. Does the law secure to a wife 
any portion of the family income free 
from husbandly dictation? 

7. What share has a wife in the 
surplus of property, real or personal, 
accumulated by their joint efforts af- 
ter marriage, or does a husband take 
this surplus in his own name? 

8. Has a husband any other control 
over his wife’s personal property or 
liberty except that which comes from 
his general control over the family 
pocketbook? 

9. Are spouses’ interests in each 
other’s real estate equal, and do they 
inherit equally from each other ana 
from a deceased child? 

10. Is the wife entitled to a voice 
in the choice of the family home? 

11. What is the punishment 
wife-desertion? 

12. What are the legal causes 
divorce, and are they the same 
both spouses? 

13. Is a wife legally responsible for 
the support of the children and her 
husband? 

14. Has she a right to share in the 
children’s earnings? 

15. Is a father liable for some fam- 
ily expense for wife or child, if the 
expense is one of which he disap- 
proves? 

16. Is a wife entitled to a share in 
the guardianship and control of the 
children, so that her wishes may guide 
in the choice of church, school, cloth- 
ing, medicine and work? 

17. Can a father will away from a 
mother the custody of their unborn 
child? 

18. Are husband and wife legally 
competent to testify for or against 


for 


for 
for 


in an action of law? 

19. May a wife make contracts or 
enter partnerships without her hus- 
band’s consent? 

20. Are the public schools, from 
the lowest grade to the State Univer- 
sity, open to girls on the same terms 
as to boys? Are women represented 
on the Boards of Control of these va- 
rious schools? 





position to submit an amendment for 
woman suffrage to a vote of the peo: | 
In 1881 it |ay 
passed one branch and was lost in the | the men? 


21. Are women employed in 
higher positions in these schools? 
| 99 


| bear to the salaries paid men? 
2 
“v0. 


tendents of Schools women? 


| 24. For what school officers may 
| women vote? How many others are 
| there? 
25. Are the professional schools 
open to women? 

26. Are women admitted to the 
bar? 


97 


27. To what elective offices are 
women eligible through special enact- 
ment, and to what because of law- 
makers’ omission of words “male” or 
“men”? Are these positions salaried? 

28. May the apparent equal justice 
of your civil service laws be evaded if 
a head of department prefers a man 
rather than a woman who may have 
had higher marks? 

29. Are any women on the Boards 
of Control of State charitable institu- 
tions? 

30. Must women matrons, keepers, 
physicians or nurses be employed in 
the State and county and city institu- 
tions having the custody of women 
and girls? 

31. Are women physicians received 
as jurors in insanity cases where the 
statute may provide that one of the 
jurors shall be a physician? 

32. Does your law prohibit night 
work of women and girls? 

33. Does your law provide sanitary 
regulations for factories and shops 
where women are employed, or pre- 
scribe hours of labor? 

34. What is the “age of consent”? 

35. What is the minimum punish- 
ment for rape? 

36. What is 
bastardy? 

37. Is seduction counted a crime or 
a misdemeanor? 

58. Is there any adequate law 
against taking indecent liberties with 
young girls? 

39. What 
pandering? 

10. What classes of 
disfranchised? May lapse of time or 
efforts by the disfranchised enable 
them to become eligible? 

41. Is women's taxpaying as a 
qualification for voting recognized in 
your State? 

42. For what offices have women 
the right to vote, and on what mat- 
ters? 

42 
has the Legislature the power to ex- 
tend suffrage to women? 


the punishment for 


is the punishment for 


persons are 


For the election of what officers 





each other when either one is a party | 


44. Is it necessary that a constitu- 
tional amendment be passed before 
women be allowed to vote for certain 
officers? If so, what are these offi- 
cers? 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Legal Adviser N. A. W. S. A. 


LEGAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN 


Wisconsin 
The answers below were prepared 
Mrs. Marcia A. B. Smith of Madi- 

She was assisted by her lawyer 
husband. 

Mrs. William Howard Crosby of Ra- 
cine, President of the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, also wrote 
cordially concerning the matter. 

Answers 
By Marcia A. B. Smith 

1. She does. 

2. (a) She does, 

(b) She cannot enforce pay- 
ment for her services in the home for 
her husband and children. 

3. Not any. 

4. She may. 

5. It can, but she 
payment therefor. 
6. It does not. 
7. No share. 

own name. 

8. He 


by 


son, 


cannot secure 


He takes it in his 


8 has no control over his 
wife’s personal property or her lib- 
erty. 

9. The wife inherits her dower in 


her husband’s real estate, that is, the 
use of one-third of it, and shares 
equally the personal property pro 
rata with their children. He does not 
inherit her property or any share of 
it if she has children by a former 
marriage. But if she has children by 
him he inherits a life estate in her 
lands undisposed of by will, as ten- 
ant by courtesy. If she has no chil- 
dren he is her sole heir. 


10. The husband can by law 
choose the location of the home, if 
he pleases, without regard to the 
wife’s choice. 

11. Imprisonment. 

12. Adultery, impotency, prison 


sentence for three years or more, de- 
sertion, cruel and inhuman treatment, 
habitual drunkenness. The same for 
both. 

13. If, through misfortune, the hus- 
band cannot support himself and fam- 
ily, and the wife has property, she 
1s responsible for their support. Un- 
der all circumstances the wife is 
liable for the support of herself and 
children if the husband does not sup- 
port them. 

14. If the husband is supporting 
the family, the wife has no legal right 
to a share in the children’s earnings. 
If, through Crunkenness, desertion or 
neglect, the husband refuses to pro- 
vide for the wife’s support and the 
support and education of the children, 
she has a right to the earnings of the 





minor children in her charge. 


the| 15. The father 


Do the salaries paid the women) wife and children in the 
erage as high as the salaries paid 
If not, what ratio do they 





Are any of the County Superin- 
5 Has any 
These successive defeats discouraged gtate Superintendent been a woman? 


—<—<— 
Is liable for the 
expense a 
home, even 
expense, 
“UStomary 
to plan to 
to the oy hoo} 


necessary and proper 
|if he disapproves of said 
16. In Wisconsin it is 
for the husband and Wife 
gether with regard 
clothing, church, vocation. ¢@ 
their children; but if a confiier 47° 
occur, the will of the 
prevail, 


of 
Should 
Would 
Were taken 


husband 
unless the matter 


to court and a different ruling «) 
tained. cll 
17. He cannot. 
18. As a rule they are not. If 
acts as agent for the other, he or Pm 


may testify as to matters Within ¢y 
hi 1e 


agency. In cases of abandonment ; 
wife or children, the wife ; ‘ ” 
"= COM- 


petent to testify against her h isband 
Ie { 


19. She may. 

20. Public schools are open to bott 
sexes on the same terms Wann 
may be and are members of ts 
Boards of the various educatj mal in. 
stitutions. wf 

21. They are employed ag grad 
teachers, Assistant Principal a 
Principals in High Schools and ion 
fessors in the University of Wiscon. 
sin and in Normal Schools. 

22. The woman teacher does yn 


, ; Lot 
generally receive as high a salary as 


the man; perhaps about two-thirds 
would be the ratio in schools outside 


of cities. It depends somewhat on 
the position. More women are x 
cepting positions as Principals jp 
High Schools and wages are increas. 
ing accordingly. 

23. (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 
24. For State Superintendents, 


County Superintendents, and for aj) 
school district officers, except where 
such officers are appointed. In cities 
where the Board of Education is ap- 
pointed by the Common Council the 
women cannot vote for this Board. 
2h. Yes. 
26. Yes. 
27. Women 
hers of school 
perintendent 
eligible to 


may be elected mem 
boards and county su- 
of schools. They are 
no Office because of the 
omission of the words “male” or 
“men.” County Superintendents re 

‘ive a salary. 

28. Under our 
the three persons 
highest markings examination are 
eligible to. office. The appointing 
may select the one of the 
he prefers. 

There is a woman member 
ate Board of Control. 
: They must. 

31. There no legal impediment 
to a woman physician acting as one 
of the examiners in cases of insanity 
The law requires these examiners to 
be graduates of a legally incorporated 
medical school, or two years experi- 
ence in the practice of medicine, etc., 
Which indicate qualification for sucli 
positions. Each physician shall re- 
ceive for his services $4 per day and 
ten cents per mile for necessary trav- 


civil service 


who 


laws 
receive the 


in 


power 


which 
29. 


three 


I 


the § 
30. 


is 


eling expenses. Women are not 
Jurors. 
32. The law provides that no wo- 


man shall be compelled or required to 
work more than ten hours a day. Girls 


16 years of age may work in retail 
stores until 9 o’clock at night. This 
State has a stringent child labor law 


t 


The law provides for a “factor) 
inspector” whose duty it should be to 
see that proper sanitary conditi 
exist in factories and shops 
women and girls are employed 

34. 14 years. 

35. Ten years 
Thirty the maximum, 

36, A judgment shall be rendered 
against the guilty party conditioned 
for the payment of such sums 4 the 
court may direct for the future main- 
tenance of the child, all costs of prose 


99 
OO. 


ms 


where 


the minimum 


cutions, and all expenses incident to 
its birth and care. In default of pay- 
ment the guilty party shall be com 


mitted to the County jail. 


37. Seduction is counted a crime 

38. There is. 

39. Prison sentence for one who 
solicits for immoral purposes Word 
“pandering” is not used. 

40. (a) Persons convicted of felon) 
and treason, paupers, insane idiots, 
Indians in tribal relations, and women, 
excepting in school matters. 

(b) Persons convicted ot felony 
may be pardoned by the Governor and 
thereby restored to full il —_ 
rights. Indians may sever thei! triba’ 
relations and become civilized. W? 
men may, and doubtless will, by 4! 
tation, education and _ perseverance 
become full-fledged citizens 

41. It is not. _ 

42. Women may vote on «i) mat 
ters pertaining to schools, eve? = 
bonding the city for the building & 
a new schoolhouse. A part of this 
question is answered in (24). 

13. The Legislature, by statute, 
submitted to and approved b) — 
jority vote of the electors, ma) — 
suffrage to women as to any or a 
offices. r 

44. It is not. But the cong 
Supreme Court has held nee 
a statute granting suffrage t0 ai of 


must be approved by a direct be ate 
the electors, it is in effect eqdus ' 
Constitutional Amendment, ee 
can be repealed only by agg 
again to a vote of the electors. © 

an amendment or statute has 1911 
submitted by the Legislature of Is 





Mrs. Fannie Fernald, President of 
the Maine Equal Suffrase 
has recently moved from Old ¢ 
Maine, to 91 Essex Street, 


scott, Massachusetts. 
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qualification 
universal for women as it is for 
The 





1 am glad I did it.” 


i true 


; understand 


;now 


and make the suffrage 


men. 


rime Minister assured me that 


the four politica] parties differed wide- 


ly on many questions, 


ol one mind 
Woman Suffrage. 


but 
in their 
Norway 


they were 
approval of 


presents an 


ideal example of Woman Suffrage in 
practice, and is an achievement of 
which we may boast with no reserva- 
tion of doubt. Two hundred and ten 
women sit in its town and county 
councils, and three hundred and sev- 


enty-nine serve as alternates for coun- 
Everywhere, offi- 
patrioti- 
cally and intelligently working for the 
public welfare of country 
nified and womanly fashion. 


clhors, women as 
cers, as jurors, as voters, are 


their dig. 


The Movement in Sweden 
I have reserved Sweden, the 


last 


land of 


our country 


hostesses, as the 


to 


be mentioned. Sweden has a Saint 
Birgilti, a woman who was canonized 


because of her goodness and religious 
rhe tell that 


she was the first woman’s rights wom 


work. guide books us 


an in the world, for she was outspoken 


and emphatic in demand for woman's 


freedom, 


Fredrika Bremer 


Later Fredrika Bremer, well known 
in all lands, advocated rights for wom- 
en. She was 
Her last 


forth 


a woman ahead of 
published 


reforms she 


her 
times. 
IS65, 


book, 
the 


necessary 


in 


sel con- 


sidered in order to estab- 


lish a correct and fair status for wom- 


en. Many of these proposed changes 
have been made, but so new were these 
jideas that the book was received with 


a storm of disapproval. Her former ad- 
mireis became critics, and her 


thought 


friends 
of 
death 
“T have lost all 
countrymen 


she had lost her balance 


mind. Two weeks before her 


she wrote to a friend: 
we popularity, 


longer 


my no 


approve of me, friends 


and 


my are 
and I am 


| nevertheless, I 


lost deserted alone; 


wrote that book in re- 


| sponse to the highest duty I know, 


and 
It is sad to think 
of that wonderful woman 
this enlightened land, 
of 


service 


in 
with possibly no 


dying 


companion her soul 
had 


motive 


great to 
she 


the 


the 
womankind 


ren- 


dered and 


| which inspired it. 


Great Progress in Sweden 


But her prophecy of yesterday has 
become the history of today. Un- 
doubtedly as the result of her teach- 


suffrage 
was granted to tax-paying widows and 
1862. Later the Fredrika 
Association was organized, and 


ing, municipal or communal 
spinsters in 
sremer 
cultivated education and independence 
In 1899 two of its mem- 
for 
and when 


among women, 


bers petitioned Parliament an ex- 
of Suffrage rights, 


International Conference was 


tension 
first 
held in Washington it sent a delegate. 
were 


our 
concerning women 
pending in Varliament, and it was de- 
an association 
have Woman Suffrage 
That was in 1902, and 

the 


Measures 


termined to organize 


which should 
is purpose 
movement has 
The 


extended 


that date 


amazing 


from 


made progress. muni- 


cipal suffrage has been to 


married women, and eligivility secured. 


Organizations exist in 1/0 towns, some 
of them north of the Polar Circle, and 
there is a paid membership of 12,000; 
1550 meetings have been held since 
the London Congress. A member of 
l’arliament tells me it is the most 
thoroughly organized undertaking in 
Sweden. Does this history indicate a 
receding wave? Since the days of St. 
Birgitti this movement has_ been 
marching forward to certain victory. 


No country has made such progress in 
Two political parties 
the 


o short a time. 
boldly 


third merely pleads that the times are 


espouse the cause, and 

It requires three years 
constitution here, it 
The women are in- 


not ripe for it. 
to amend the 
does in Denmark. 
telligent, systematic, alert and active, 
worthy descendants of Brigitti and 
Fredrika Bremer. They will not desert 
the cause, or pause in their campaign. 
It is not difficult to predict the out- 
come. 


as 


Anomalies of Swedish Law 
The Suffrage Association is not the 
at work for full Woman 
It has an interesting ally in 
the many curious inconsistencies in 
the law which defines the status of 
women. These must appeal powerfully 
to the common sense of the people, and | 
thus hasten the conversion of the 
country to political suffrage. I shall | 


only force 


Suffrage. 


—— 
for the MRS. CATT’S ADDRESS 
Pense of —_! ; 
Me, even ess of the International 
‘Dense, gixth Cong! Suffrage Alliance 
“UStomary woman 9¥ 
) plan to —— 
© Schoo}. Continued) ; 
ic a s ei in, the ‘ nited warwan 
nd would e fou Scandinavian countries, 
ere taken extensions of suffrage to 
ung ob. u io come soon. It is 
somel it ake prophecy concern- 
tL. If one snag me of the Woman Suf- 
le Or she fw tac on the Continent. 
thin the ongiag a he victories which 
nment of ‘ain it is tha the . vic 
is com. nortly come in England and 
hust band i emt 1] greatly accelerate the 
i there: and, since the 
n to both i ae ; aii 
Women ot elopments in Portugal, 
Of the ae nes impossible. 
tonal jn. i world knows, an obsti- 
iS grade P a ecalcitrant Government 
a md 4 hetween the women of 
and Pro » Brita and their enfranchise- 
Wiscon. , campaign which will always 
loes not aaait among the world’s 
alary as ement human righis for its 
vo-thirds sing or. sacrifice and origi- 
ar : has n maintained without a 
are a ace, Fit (now more than a hun- 
pals in Ed J.) town and county 
creas iding the chief cities of 
i Bri have petitioned Parlia- | 
to p he bill, the Lord Mayor 
endents, wblin aring at the bar of the 
ft An jyse of Commons to present that pe- 
In cities in | on: 300,000 men during 
n is ap- ate tions petitioned Tarlia- 
neil the - same end, and complete 
“a ce has been presented that there 
» tremendous public sentiment de- 
d mem. wing Varliamentary action. The 
“wo i men Australia and New Zea- 
of the lave nt their strongest and un- 
ale” or ed approval of the results oi 
woudl: an Suffrage in their respective 
e laws fhe Parliament of Aus- 
ive the i has cabled its endorsement to 
on are Britis ‘arliament, and now Ans 
= on na New Zealand women voters 
weanizing to aid their Engiish 
mber of vers. The Government evidently 
a forlorn hope that by delay 
ediment n tire out the workers and destroy 
as one orce of the campaign. It little 
nsanity. @ nprebenés the movement. When 
anaied ca reaches its flood-tide, as 
experi- J has done in that country, what- 
ne, etc., inds in the way must fall before 
Pg cverwLelming power.  Tolitica! 
Jav and overnments, constitutions 
ry trav: ; must yield to the inevitable or take 
re not consequences of ruin. Which horn 
—" the dilemma the English Govern- 
uired to | will choose ig the only question 
y. Girls mainit Woman Suffrage in Great 
‘ = ain inevitable, 
) he the United States, five Legis- | 
‘factory itlres have submitted the question to 
; idk 0 and we await the result. | 
34 eet me d n will be given this year in 
ber, the others next year. 
een Bright Prospects in Denmark 
Ii Denmark, there are two Suffrage 
endered falllzations whose combined mem- 
litioned slip make the Suffrage organiza- 
a abi lof that country, in proportion to 
f prose pation, the largest in the world. 
dent to ‘few weeks ago I had the pleasure 
be Land Is the Parliament and speak- 
> With many men of many political 
crime es. The Premier, the Speakers of 
‘h Chambers, the leaders cf parties 
e who ma others assured me that the 
Word : 
lamentary vote for women would 
elony “be long delayed. It requires three 
anon TS to amend the constitution in 
yomen, “imark, and we must therefore be 
elony “ent. The women have worked 
or and “sely and well; they are doing wom- 
perce Yand intelligent political work and 
Wo actial step cannot in reason be 
py agi IF delayed. 
soi eas Praise for Norway , 
\ ‘S my pleasure also to visit 
“7 “way. I wish Parliaments of all 
se : “ries could pay that country a 
¢ this 3 : So that Donbting Thomases 
tyes See what IT saw in Norway. It 
—— eg to describe. One feels the 
xtend - between the enfranchised 
or all ete tranchised countries in the 
consin ms —o rather than in tangible 
ich as "Where ex antagonism which ev- 
yomen tnt exists, whether we like to 
+ 't or not, Is gone, and in its 
Ay it sh ~~ hip a comradeship on a 
ission ae a! plane. It seems like the 
— Tare and relief of mind which {s al- 
‘ai. Hing nifest after the satisfactory 
2 Stment of an irritating difference 
 oninton, The me have b 
nt of the ome n have been just 
ation, hele ap. = n, and they are proud of 
shard, tne, ana ee have had justice 
vamp "ate op mito are grateful. In this 
omen Pei £00d feeling, the men 





they will remove the tax 





name a few: 





(1) Women may vote for town and 
county councils, and these bodies elect 
the Upper House; but they are ac- 
counted wholly unworthy to vote for 
members of the Lower House. 

(2) Women are eligible to municipal 
councils, and nine women 
as town councillors. 
women have a direct 


are now 


serving These 
vote for The Up- 
House, and therefore more suffrage 


ights than most men; 


per 
but these same 
women may not vote at all for mem- 
bers of the Lower House. 

) A gifted woman will speak at our 
Congress, and in of 
endowments secured 
Nobel prize; 


recognition 
has 


her 
the 
she may vote for a muni- 
county councillor, 


rare 


cipal 
all 


or but, with 
Selma Lagerlof is not 
permitted to vote for a member of Par- 


liament. 


her genius, 


of the 
Association is a learned lady. 


(4) The president 
Suffrage 


Swedish 


By ancient ceremony at Upsala she has 


been, in acknowledgment of her wis- 


with a laurel 
learning 
government 


crowned wreath: 
all 


considered by 


dom, 


her she is not 
her intelli- 
gent enough to cast a vote for a mem- 


*arliament. 


yet with 


ber of 


(5) In Sweden people possessed of a 


certain income may qualify to cast 
many votes, the highest number of 
votes allowable being forty. There 


are many women who have forty votes 
in the municipal elections, and I have 
myself met several who started in life 
with nothing 
by their own initiative and enterprise, 
have accumulated enough 


in their pockets, but who 


entitle 
them to 40 votes; yet these same wom- 


to 


en cannot cast a vote for Parliament. 
A Parliament which nothing 


these illogical discrimina- 


sees 
amusing in 
tions has no sense of humor. 


Descendants of the Vikings 


The Scandinavian peoples represent 
a race which does not forget that 
were Vikings who sailed the 
seas without chart or There 
are modern Vikings in all these lands, 
as fearlessly to modern 
problems as were those of old. It is 
unlikely that all the people were bold 
and courageous in those ancient times. 


its 
ancestors 
compass. 


ready solve 


There undoubtedly 
croakers who declared the ships would 
that the 
at and that the enterprises 
foolhardy and silly. They 
the prototypes of those whom we now 
find among university professors; but 
we recall that it is the Vikings who are 
remembered today. 


were 
never return, 
lost sea, 


were were 


Movement Growing Everywhere 


In the whole truth 
concerning our I put to all 


our presidents a Questionnaire. Among 


order to learn 


movement, 


the questions was this: 


indications that the woman movement 


is growing in your country?” 
president of 24 
signs of backward steps. 
evidence of 
that 


our 
Instead, such 
onward 

it 


volumes of 


gress were received is 
impossible to give any 
of far-reaching character. 
number of the entire 


of laws affecting women is under 


its In 
countries 
revi- 
measures are 

the 
of 


liberal pro- 
old. 


obedi- 


sion, and 


take the places of 
will 
of 


posed to 


take the oath 
ence out the 
The Bishop of Iceland has supported a 
bill to make women eligible to ecclesi- 
astical office, and St. Paul 
himself would have favored the change 
In Silesia, where women 
lindowners have the right of a proxy 
vote in the nearly 
2.000 women exercised this privilege, to 
Unusual 
in all 
were 


Denmark 
marriage ceremony. 


declared 
were he here. 


council election, 
amazement of the public. 
women 
women 
Presidents the National 
Associations in Great Britain 
and the United States. For the first 
time, positions heretofore closed have 
opened their Equal 
pay for equal work has been granted 
to the 13,000 women teachers of New 
York City after a splendid campaign 
of several years. The press is every- 
where more friendly. Distinguished 
people are joining our ranks. The ar- 
gument has changed ground, and the 
evidence is complete that women are 
no longer the forgotten sex. King 
George in his accession speech spoke 
of his wife as “a helpmate in every 
endeavor for our people’s good.” It 
is believed that no other King in Eng- 


the 


honors have been given 


l:ods. Simultaneously, 
elected of 


Teachers’ 


doors to women. 





lish history has thus publicly acknowl-| ated by the very injustices againt | 
— his Queen Consort as sharing’ which we protest. 
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responsibility. 
idence is overwhelming that the 
of the opposition are falling down like 
those of Jericho of old before the blare 
of our suffrage trumpets. 


content 
reason and evolution to bring the re- 
sult we want; 
selves to hasten progress? 
because we refuse to sit idly by while 
other 


pessimistic 


men would be 


“What are the 


Not one 
countries found 


pro- 
quite 
adequate idea 
a 


code 


I can only say that ev- 
walls 


Why Not Wait? 
Some may ask why we are not now 
to wait for the processes of 
do we disturb our- 
I answer, 


why 


women endure hideous wrongs. 
Women have suffered enough of mar- 
tvyrdom through their false position; 
they have been hot and _ impatient, 
perhaps; we would bequeath to those 
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Complete Revision of Women’s Status 

It is the helpless cry of these women 
who are the victims, of the army of 
women in all lands who, in shops and 
factories, demanding fair living 
and working conditions, which turns 
the energies of more favored women 
to publie It is the demand for 
a complete revision of women’s legal, 
social, educational and_ industrial 
status all along the line which permits 
no delay, no hesitation. The belief that 
we are defending the highest good of 
the mothers of our race and the ulti- 


are 


service, 





who come after us a fair chance in 
life. 
Women in Industry 

Modern economic conditions are 
pushing hundreds of thousands of 
women out of their homes into the 
labor market. Crowded into unskilled 
employments for want of proper train- 


ing, they are buffeted about like corks 
upon a sea. Everywhere paid less 
than men for equal work, everywhere 
discriminated against, they are utterly 
at the mercy of forces over which they 
Law-making bodies, 
women’s 
are attempting to 
regulate hours and the 
conditions they shall 
Already serious wrong has been 
because of this ill- 


have no control, 


understanding invasion 


industry, 


not 
modern 
their 


of 
wages, 
under which 
work. 
done many women, 
advised legislation. 
The Problem of Prostitution 
Overwhelmed the odds against 
this struggle 
driven 


by 
for existence, 
the 
horrid, 


them in 
thousands are to streets. 


There they 
ably unclean peril of civilization, 


swell that unspeak- 
pros- 
and their numbers are 
the White Slave traffic 
male parasites 


aug- 
and 


titution, 
mented by 
by the 
who live upon the earnings of women 
of vice. The for ac- 
tion; the prostitute longer a 
with 


machination of 


time has come 


is no 


moral outcast to be mentioned 
bated breath 
too indelicate for 
become a problem of entirely new siz- 


attention. 


or treated as a subject 


discussion. 
nificance, and demands our 
Her state is now well known to be the 
breeding 
sidious diseases which are surely 

the 

kings and 
Something 


ground of dangerous and in- 
and 
She 
the 
must 


deteriorating race. 
the 


of 


steadily 
enters palaces of 
the 
the 


there 


hovels poor. 


must be preserved 


be done; race 
while 
with 


tuberculosis, 


is time. accordance 


discoveries concerning 
the 


against 


modern 
nations have 
it; 


organ- 
ized campaigns we women, 
armed with 
far more serious foe. 
For These We Fight 

These wretched women, designed by 
nature for the sacrament of 
hood, have been told off by distorted, 
unnatural conditions and degraded into 
a secret plague which is sapping the 
life of the race. We must be merciful, 
for they are the natural and inevitable 
consequences of centuries of false rea- 
soning concerning women’s place in 
the world. We may, perhaps, draw 
the curtain of obscurity those 
women who because of inherent evil 
have voluntarily sought this life; in- 
vestigation has proved that at least 
two-thirds of them have been driven to 
this last despairing effort to live by 
economic conditions. For these women 
we have to fight. Their wrongs are 
our wrongs. Their existence is part 
of our problem. They have been cre- 


ballots, must attack this 


mofther- 


over 





She has | 


mate welfare of society makes every 
sacrifice seem trivial, every duty a 
pleasure. The pressing need spurs us 
the certainty of victory gives us 
daily inspiration. 


on; 


A New Time, New Problems 
We have come upon a new time, 
which has brought new and strange 
problems. Old problems have assumed 
new significance. In the adjustment of 
the of things, we women 
demand an equal voice; we shall accept 
nothing less. So 
“To the wrong that needs resistance, 
To the right that needs assistance, 
To the future in the distance,” 
We give ourselves. 


new order 


A PROGRESSIVE STATE 
(Continued from Page 238) 


of Muckwanago was made legislative 


worker, or what we would now term 
lobbyist. Miss Collins remained in 
Madison during the winter and 
the local clubs’ did _ legislative 
work under her direction; their 
efforts resulted in the passing 
of a Dill to submit an amend- 


ment to the voters permitting women 
to vote on school matters, Senator N. 
L. James having thrown his energies 
to further the passage of the bill. The 
amendment was carried by the people 
(or rather the voters). Owing to a 
technicality some women believed the 
amendment as it stood granted them 
the right to vote on other than school 
matters. Rev. Olympia Brown tested 
the case by attempting to vote, and 
when vote was refused suit was 
brought. Her action in this matter 
was endorsed and upheld by the asso- 
Judge Winslow decided in 
but the supreme court re- 
versed the decision. 


her 


ciation. 
her favor, 
During the next few years the state 
by speakers of both 
and national reputation. Early 
history of the work the Wis- 
Woman Suffrage Association 
published an official state paper called 
the “Wisconsin Citizen.” Among its 
editors have been Mrs. H. H. Charl- 
ton, Broadhead; Miss Marilla An- 
drews, Evansville, and Miss Lena V. 
Newman, who is. still editing the 
paper at Broadhead. The W. W. S. A. 
continued to hold annual conventions 
up to 1906; since then there has been 
an annual business meeting held in 
Madison. 
l In the early history of the W. W. 8. 
A., Rev. Olympia Brown was elected 
' president; she has continued to fill 
this office uninterruptedly up to the 
present day, and a brief sketch of her 
life would be of interest to all* 


was canvassed 
state 
in the 


consin 





*There will be another Wisconsin edi- 
tion of The Woman's Journal in a few 
weeks when additional interesting history 
| and information will be given, 
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OUR STATE 





By Myrtle Baer 





W stands for Women who work with 
a will. 

|! for their Interest in framing the 
bill. 


S$ for the Senators, makers of laws, 
C for the crowning, all-conquering 
Cause; 
O For our Opponents, 
tions obsess. 
N for the Newspapers—viz, 
Free Press. 
S stands for Suffrage—the law to be 
passed. 
| for the Idiots with whom women 
are classed. 
N for the Nation 
win, 
When Suffrage is Equal in Wis- 
consin. 


CALIFORNIA’S LOSS 


whom objec- 


The 


which glory will 





Noted Suffragist to Whom Victory in 
October Would Have Meant Much 





Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent of San Fran- 
cisco has just died of old age at the 
house of her son, George C. Sargent, 
a lawyer. Mrs. Sargent has been for 
many years one of the great women 
of California, broad-minded, interest- 
ed in all progressive work, most of all 
in Woman Suffrage, and always op- 
timistic. She lived in Washington 
many years while her husband, Hon. 
Aaron A. Sargent, was Senator from 
California, and was a regular attend- 
ant at National Suffrage Conventions. 
She and Susan B. Anthony were very 
close friends and often visited each 
other and always were in correspond- 
ence. 

When her husband was Minister to 
Germany she accompanied him to Ber- 
lin, and on their return to California 
lived in Nevada City and in San Fran- 
cisco. She had the advantages of New 
Engand birth, of Washington society, 
foreign travel, and a fortune, but she 
was at all times unassuming, helpful, 
sympathetic and regarded with deep- 
est esteem and fondest affection by 
all of her friends. 

Senator Sargent died many years 
ago. It was he who introduced the 
suffrage bill in Congress in 1876, and 
made a speech in its favor at the time, 
using the same arguments that are 
now used when bills are introduced. 

Her daughter was associated closely 
with her in suffrage work, and her 
death in 1900 was a great blow. An- 
other daughter, Mrs. Montgomery, 
died suddenly two or three years ago, 
and her son is the oniy surviving child. 




















Harriette Fish 





was President of the 
California Equal Suffrage Association 
during the campaign of 1896, and the 
campaign headquarters was in her 
house. Miss Anthony was her guest 
during a large part of the time. 

While suffrage has been her first 
thought, she has always seen the re- 
lation of other movements toward suf- 
frage and has distributed much lit- 
erature on peace, direct legislation and 
other related work. 

At one time she sued the city of 
San Francisco for the return of her 
taxes on the ground that the taxation 
was based upon representation and 
she was not represented. Her case 
attracted much attention at the time. 

She was deeply interested in all 
women wage earners and not afraid 
to be outspoken regarding prostitution. 
While outspoken in regard to her opin- 
ions, she was so just that people near- 
ly always agreed with her at once, and 
everybody loved her for her simplicity 
and sincerity. A. L. P. 


Mrs. Sargent 


REV. HENRIETTA LYMAN 





President Wisconsin Branch of the 
College Equal Suffrage League, 
and Lecturer for the State Po- 
litical Equality League 





Mrs. Lyman was married on the 
day she was graduated from Wiscon- 
sin University. 

When her children were no longer 
dependent upon her in the home she 
prepared herself for ordination to the 
ministry, her husband being a Con- 
gregational clergyman. She had been 
a student along sociological and theo- 
logical lines for some years. Until 
her husband’s death, a few years ago, 
Mrs. Lyman acted in the capacity of 
his assistant pastor. 

She had some interesting experi- 
ences, as when sometimes men came 
for a marriage ceremony and found 








Rev. 


Henrietta C. Lyman 





Rev. Mr. Lyman was out of the city, 
Rev. “Henrietta” would say: “If you 
do not object, I can marry you.” No 
objection was ever made, and Mrs. 
Lyman claims she had less difficulty 
than the young,- handsome clergy- 
woman who told a young man she 
could marry him, whereupon he ex- 
claimed in horror, “Oh, I have my girl 
out here in the carriage.” 

When Mrs. Lyman’s son was gradu- 
ated from college he took for the 
theme of his oration “The Enfran- 
chisement of Women.” This woman 
appears to have been a good mother, 
as well as a worker in other ways. 





HARRIETTE H. FISH 





Miss Harriette H. Fish, of Milwau- 
kee, is a junior in Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, majoring in journalism. 
Having done a good deal in the line 
debating, she is able to render 
efficient aid in the automobile suf- 
frage-street-speaking which is being 
carried on during the summer in Mil- 
waukee. Some of the older women 
who are public speakers always ac- 
company Miss Fish and other young 
women orators. 
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MARY SWAIN WAGNER 





First Wisconsin automobile speeches 
and their successful management 





Ellen Verran of Madison 
writes as follows about Miss Wagner's 
work in helping on the suffrage cam- 
paign: 

“With the local support of Mrs. H- 
C. Lyman, president of the state col- 
lege equal suffrage association, every 
movement of legislation was carefully 


Laura 


watched, until the bill was passed 
providing for its approval by the 
people in the fall of 1911, and a con- 
stitutional amendment a year from 
November. 

Since then active organization in 
Milwaukee for the state work has 
been done by ‘Miss Wagner. Re- 


fused in tnat city the use of the parks 
for suffrage automobile speeches, she 
entered the league headquarters on a 
torrid day in July, and drew triumph- 
antly forth a permit from the city to 
hold street meetings. The speaking 
from the machine was “up to” the 
state organizers. They plucked up 
courage, and the first Wisconsin auto- 
mobile speeches began with a crowd 
of small boys. Soon they were rein- 
forced by men and women. The ex- 
periment passed off with little but re- 
spectful attention. Earnest, interested 
questions have been a marked feature 
of subsequent meetings arranged by 
,Miss Wagner. She has aided in 
,;curing private machines and in rent- 
ing public ones. Ridicule, indifference 
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and effrontery, have occasicnally been 
met by her, but ready wit, keen in- 
telligence and practical good sense 
have proven defenses which have 
eventually gained a hearing, active co- 
operation and live interest in the 
largest city of Wisconsin. 





AMENDMENT LEAGUE 





Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union League at Los Gatos to 
Help Amendment Campaign 





“How to win the Amendment Cam- 
paign” was the subject discussed at 
the meeting of the Los Gatos Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union 
held on Tuesday afternoon, July 18, 
in the parlors of the Christian 
Church on West Main street. The 
business meeting was at 2.15 P. M., 
and the discussion at 3.00. Dr. Mary 
J. Bearby, of San Jose, and Mrs. 
Alice M. Gillet are the leaders, and 
members and friends of suffrage were 
invited to attend and give items of 
frapchise news. 


MISS JUDD 





Mabel Madelyn Judd, State Organ- 
izer of the Wisconsin Political Equal- 
ity League, is one of the younger work- 
ers of the state. Her interest in civic 
life, in town and state, always active, 
grew rapidly in the three years she 
taught as head of the History and 
English Department in Richland Cen- 
ter. At the close of the school year, 
she resigned her position and entered 
the suffrage work, convinced of the 
necessity of woman’s influence in muni- 
cipal and state life, as well as of the 
justice in equal enfranchisement. 

Her work during the months of June 
and July has centered in Milwaukee, 
where she has assisted at street meet- 
ings and planned campaign work. The 
first colored branch of the Political 
Equality League, organized under her 
direction, is one of a number of 
branches to be formed throughout the 
state. In August she will accompany, 
as one of the speakers, a touring party 
to cover the towns of five southern 
counties in the state. 








Mary Swain Wagner 





In May, 1907, the women of Madi- 
son, our beautiful “City of the Lakes,” 
were honored in the coming of Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park of Boston. Mrs. 
Park’s visit was for the purpose of 
arousing new interest for suffrage 
among the Wisconsin alumnae. 

During her stay a league was organ- 
ized for the graduate women and a 
chapter for undergraduate girls. In 
the constitution, these organizations 
were not pledged to do “field” work, 
but rather to stimulate university 
women, both in and out of college, to 
the point of being ready to assist the 
active workers through other suffrage 
organizations. 

A year ago, under the auspices of 
our College Equal Suffrage League, 
Miss Fola La Follette gave us her 
services in the rendering of the play, 
“How the Vote Was Won.” People 
were vastly pleased, and it impressed 
us particularly that the house was so 
full. Senator and Mrs. La Follette 
could not find seats. As these dis- 
tinguishea people do net need con- 
verting, however, no harm was done. 

When the autumn months come we 
expect the Wisconsin C. RE. S. L. will 
overstep its constitution and take part 
in our campaign for winning that 
majority vote of half the people in 
1912, 

(Mrs.) Henrietta C. Lyman, 
Pres., Wis. C. E. S. L. 
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Letters this size 
=—> VOTES FOR WOMEN << 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 


Votes for Women Rubber Stamps Votes for Women Paper N; 


Just the Thin 4pkins 


& for Pic 
za wustios, Luncheos’ 
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Decorated with a Blue « 











vertise the cause. w a Votes ¢ 
Stamp every letter you write this omen” Border or 
summer. Order now 
Price 15 cents, post pald. Price 35 cents per 100, post — 
~ ont 


Send Today to Headquarters for, 


Sample Packages and Particulars of Suffrage Literatur, 
To be Sold at Summer Resorts 
Packages sent on approval, with suggestions and information. 





A New and Valuable Reference Book 


EUGENE A. HECKER 





A Short History of Woman’s Rights 
Read it yourself and see that your 
Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
changing status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded to and the legal 
restrictions binding women in differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac- 
count of the progress of women’s 
rights in England and in the United 
States forms a material and important 
part of the volume.” 


PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID, $1.62 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman's Journal” and 
“The Forerunner.” 
Most useful for occasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 











VOTES FOR WOMEN BUTTONS 

PO pevavervasevesvse le each 

ME TCRT OR CCU TT Tree 2 for le 
We shall need a new six-star button 
after California wins, so we will sell at 
half price from now till the Convention. 
There are two kinds, red, white and 
blue, and white and gold. 
Say which you wish when you order. 
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Photograph Gallery 


OF 


Eminent Suffragists 





An interesting collection of por. 
traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibj. 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 
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FREE 


The Proceedings of the [ax 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association, will be sent from now 
till October for the cost of the post: 
age only,—six cents. 





FREE! 


Don't forget to send to Headquarters 
for all you can use of the What To Do 
leaflet, and the Political District Orga 
ization leaflet. 

These two are indispensable. There {s 
space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head 








An excellent little handbook by E. 


I. The Government of the United States. 
Il. Powers of th, Federal Governmest. 
Congress. 

The President and His Cabinet. 

The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. 
Political Parties. 

The State. 

The State and Business. 


Labor and Living Conditions. 


departments of city, state and national government. 
classes and individual workers. Contents: 


quarters, which will double its usefulness 


Politics and Government in the United State 


T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
Invaluable for clubs, 





| X, Local Politics. 
XI, How a Law is Made. 
Xil. The City. 
Xl. The Law and its Administration 
XIV. Taxation and Expenditure 
XV. The Making of a Citizen 
XVi. Civic Terms. 
Bibliography. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 








A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage 





By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 





By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ Reprinted from the February 
World” | “Delineator” 
i ROU CEE CCRT TE CECT TUTOR CCRC ET ET 2 for .05 
errr (et iaeeeeaeateeeeas 2 for .06 
Lee Wertrrrirr Terre Trerr TTT $2.00 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FOR 
THE SAFETY OF THE STATE 


An interview with 
Hon. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid. 


Woman Suffrage in New Zealand 
“One very noticeable effect of Woman 

Suffrage has been the practical re- 

futation of all arguments against 

yg This pamphlet tells how. 
Formerly, $.06 postpaid. 


NOW - for $.06 postpaid. 





per 100, $2.00 postpaid. 





The Church and Votes for Women 


Mrs. Dietrick’s book, 
“Women in the Early 

Ministry,” if presented by every Sul 

fragist to some clergyman she knows, 

would bring results. 

Formerly, 25c. 


NOW 5c, postpaid. _ 
Mayors of Five States 


Christian 
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Overwhelming testimony from thé 

r for 

Suffrage States in favor of votes '0! 
women. 


Formerly $.06, postpaid. 


NOW - for $.06, postpaid. 


per 100, $2.25, postpaid. 
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Order any of the 


HUMOROUS 





Plaintiff (in lawsuit) “So you think 
I will get the money, do you?” 

His Counsel: 
it.”"—Puck. 


“I think we will get 





“Eh, doctor,” said a baillie of a 
small Scotch town to a friend, “he 
maun hae been an extraordinary man, 
that Shakespeare. There are things 
hae come into his head that never 


would hae come into mine at a’.” 





above articles from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“There is only one trouble about 4 


. , the 
Chinese cook,” said the man from 


: in the 
West, according to a writer gels 
Washington Star. “You cam a a 


tell whether he is singing nea 
his work, or whether he has —* 
himself and is moaning with pa 
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Spurgeon once remarked to ° 


his sons: “al 
“Can you tell me the reason ; 
the lions didn’t eat Daniel? 
“No, sir. Why was it?” 
“Because the most of hit 
bone, and the rest was 8" 
Companion. 
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